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Articce I. 


THE MISSIONARY CAUSE. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIANS TO SPREAD THE GOSPEL 
ACCUMULATIVE. 





_ History is full of examples, which show how natural it is 
for men, after expending a certain amount of zeal and strength 
in the support of great enterprises, to relax in their ardor, and 
presently sink into a state of comparative indifference and neg- 
lect. So much of the earnestness of human endeavor as has 
its origin in the love of novelty, can, of course, be only of short 
continuance. ‘The circle of what is new and exciting is soon 
traversed ; and either the languor of repetition must then ensue, 
or relief from it be sought in a change of objects. Many other 
causes, also, contribute to the inconstancy of which we speak. 
The supporters of a project sometimes abandon it, from distrust 
of their own resources for its accomplishment, or from convic- 
tion of its uselessness, or fear of some personal evil, which ad- 
herence to it may entail upon them. Every undertaking, in 
short, is liable, in so many ways, to have its hold upon the 
public sympathy impaired, that no demonstrations of zeal, at 
the commencement, can afford the least guarantee for the fu- 
ture. Each successive hour may be the hour of apathy and 
reaction. 
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Religious enterprises differ, it is true, in very essential re- 
spects, from those, which are merely secular ; and yet, they 
are by no means so different, as not to have many things in 
common with them. Although plans of Christian benevolence, 
from their very nature, exclude many of those causes, which 
lead to a decay of zeal in the support of worldly projects, yet 
they leave room for the operation of so many tendencies of 
this sort, that there is always danger, lest they, sooner or later, 
decline in the regard of the religious community, and either 
altogether or in part fail of that vigorous prosecution, of which 
there were so many intimations at their first announcement. 

The cause of modern missions, although fraught preéminent- 
ly with all the elements of a deep and permanent interest, is 
not exempt from this liability. Its brief history has already 
been marked with periods of vicissitude and fluctuation, which 
are fearfully admonitory. The excitement of novelty, be it 
remembered, has now passed away. ‘The churches have lis- 
tened often to the recital of the miseries and crimes of hea- 
thenism. ‘They have witnessed the embarkation of one mis- 
sionary band after another, till the spectacle has ceased to be 
strange. ‘The determination to forsake friends, and home, and 
country, for a life of self-banishment, among strangers and bar- 
barians, has been so often announced, that it is now heard with 
little surprise. ‘The cause, under these circumstances, can re- 
ceive but little aid from a variety of motives, which have been 
heretofore powerful auxiliaries in its service. Its support, for 
the future, must depend more entirely upon its own intrinsic 
claims. It now appeals, and will henceforth appeal, more and 
more, to the higher principles of the Christian. It will call 
less into exercise those natural sympathies, which kindle so 
readily upon contact with new objects. The love of truth, 
sense of obligation, philanthropy, piety, simple and unmixed, 
are the basis which must sustain it. ‘There are many Chris- 
tians in the community, who are not prepared for this change. 
‘They have depended, perhaps unconsciously, upon extraneous 
incentives, for no inconsiderable part of their activity. It 
would not be strange, if the removal of these should be follow- 
ed by a painful sense of want. It would not be strange, if 
some abatement of their zeal should ensue, and excuses for 
inaction be secretly framed, if not promulgated. 

The proper corrective of this tendency lies, as we conceive, 
in a correct view of the present relations of the missionary en- 
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terprise. It will be seen, from a glance at some of these rela- 
tions, that the obligations of Christians to spread the gospel, 
have been neither diminished in number, nor impaired in force, 
by the past efforts of the church to convert the world ; but, on 
the contrary, that our obligations have been increased by those 
very efforts. 

This effect follows, in the first place, from the increased in- 
formation which is now diffused through the Christian com- 
munity in regard to the moral condition of mankind. The 
indifference of the church to the claims of the heathen, in past 
ages, has been owing, in no slight degree, to the want of such 
information. ‘Till recently, the men who have explored the 
world have been mere adventurers, in pursuit of the objects of 
wealth, or science, or fame. It could not be expected, that 
such travellers would examine the countries which they visited, 
in those points of view, which would chiefly attract the atten- 
tion of a Christian. An entire omission, frequently, of those 
notices, which he would most anxiously collect, has been but a 
part of their fault. When the accounts, given by such men to 
the world, have contained facts of a moral nature, they have 
not only been rendered comparatively powerless for want of a 
religious spirit in the manner of exhibiting them, but have often 
been presented with all the distortion of prejudice, and some- 
times, it is to be feared, of intentional misrepresentation. In 
this absence of a correct knowledge of the wants of the world, 
none but a feeble interest was felt, or could be felt, for its 
wretchedness. But this difficulty has now ceased. ‘The mis- 
sionaries are dispersed throughout every quarter of the earth, 
and are studying, with the best facilities for accuracy, the opin- 
ions, the habits, the civil institutions, and every thing which 
enters into the character of the nations, for whose benefit they 
are laboring. ‘The accounts, which are transmitted to us, con- 
taining the results of this scrutiny, are so direct and vivid, that 
an actual survey of the scenes which they describe, could hard- 
ly render them more impressive. ‘The narratives of the Mora- 
vians have opened to view the dark and inhospitable regions of 
Greenland. The journals of Ellis, and Stewart, and others, 
have made us almost as minutely acquainted with the islands 
of the Pacific, as we are with portions of our own. country. 
The Christian reader may receive almost as strong an impres- 
sion of the horrors of idolatry, as it exists in Asia, from such 
descriptions as Buchanan and Heber have given, as if he should 
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with his own feet traverse the plain, where the car of the idol 
crushes its victim. But it is unnecessary to specify. The 
time has come, when scarcely an individual in Christendom 
may not, if he will, understand minutely the moral condition 
of his race. ‘The missionary exhibits no form of human wretch- 
edness, which the eyes of the church may not see; he echoes 
no groan of the creation, travailing in pain even now, after the 
deliverance of the gospel has been so long provided, which the 
ears of the church may not hear. ‘This is a state of things, 
which exists for the first time. It places the claims of the mis- 
sionary cause, in some sense, on new ground. ‘The man, who 
is indifferent to them, was never before guilty of so great a sin. 
He never had an appeal to his sympathy so strong, and never 
violated, if he disregards it, an obligation so sacred. The in- 
creased information, therefore, which the progress of the mis- 
sionary cause has furnished, devolves upon Christians an in- 
creased responsibility to sustain it, with all the energy, which 
they can apply to its support. 

Our second topic of remark is, that the examples of extra- 
ordinary zeal, which have already appeared, in the course of 
the missionary work, increase the obligations of Christians to 
labor for its advancement. We may discover the ground of 
this, in the principle, that when men have a common duty to 
perform, exemplary faithfulness on the part of some of the num- 
ber renders any neglect of the rest the more deeply criminal. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, the manner in which one person treats 
his duties, has no effect upon those of another. My responsibil- 
ity remains intrinsically the same, whether yours be neglected 
or discharged. At the same time, there is a sense, in which I 
may be held more guilty, if negligent, because you are faithful ; 
a sense, in which the performing of your obligation is a strength- 
ening of mine. The self-devotion, for instance, of those, who 
fell in the first battles of our Revolution, not only discharged 
what they conceived due to the claims of patriotism on their 
own account, but by the example which they set to their coun- 
trymen, prescribed also the measure of their obligations. They 
had now to fight for the memory of the dead, as well as for the 
freedom of the living. ‘The lives which had been sacrificed 
had given, as it were, a new value to the liberty for which they 
were contending, and they were bound to redeem it at a great- 
er price. It would be ignominy, even to listen to terms, which 
they might before have accepted with honor. Such, precisely, 
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are the effects, which signal displays of the missionary spirit 
have, in reference to our obligations. Every instance of ex- 
traordinary zeal for the conversion of the world, and especially 
of personal consecration to the work, if made at the cost of 
sacrifice and suffering, is an appeal to the Christian’s sense of 
justice, which nothing but the most hardened insensibility can 
resist. Such cases excite him to ask, how, while some of the 
church are doing so much to extend a knowledge of the gos- 
pel, others, who are subject to the same obligations, can be jus- 
tified, if they do but little. He is shown clearly, how unequal 
it is, that one Christian should be reposing at his ease, while 
his brother is bearmg the heat and burden of the day; and if 
true to his convictions, he will resolve to do his part towards a 
fair adjustment of the labor. 

It will contribute to distinctness of impression, if we here 
turn our thoughts to a particular example. ‘The history of 
the first mission to Greenland occurs to us, and is as_perti- 
nent, perhaps, to our purpose, as any other. ‘The gospel was 
introduced into this country, by the Moravians, in 1733. The 
pioneers in the work were Christian David, and two brothers, 
whose names were Matthew and Christian Stark. ‘They were 
illiterate men, qualified for the enterprise which they undertook, 
by little else except their piety and zeal. ‘They had merely 
heard, that the people in Greenland had no knowledge of a 
Savior; and they resolved to go and teach them the way of 
salvation. “There was no need,”—we quote their own sim- 
ple but affecting language,—“ there was no need of much time 
or expense for our equipment. Our whole community consist- 
ed chiefly of poor exiles, who had not much to give; and we 
ourselves had nothing but the clothes which we wore. Being 
accustomed to do with little, we gave ourselves no concern how 
we should get to Greenland, or how we should live in that 
country. Some money having been received the day before 
our departure, we took part of it, to pay the expenses of our 
journey to Copenhagen ; and, as we considered ourselves richly 
provided for, we refused to accept of any thing from persons 
on the road; believing that He, who had sent a supply for our 
journey, at the critical moment, would also take care for every 
thing, that was necessary for carrying our purpose into execu- 
lion, as soon as we should need it.” 

On reaching Coperhagen, after a wearisome journey, which 
they performed on foot, they found their project ridiculed as 
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impracticable and romantic, even by those who approved their 
motives. |The most discouraging representations were made, 
to dissuade them from their purpose. ‘“ How,” it was asked, 
‘do you expect to live, in Greenland, should you ever succeed 
in reaching there?” ‘They were ignorant that the country fur- 
nished no wood, and answered, “ ‘That they would build a house 
and cultivate the land, that they might not be burdensome to 
any.” When told of the impossibility of this, they said, “Oh, 
then, we will dig in the earth, and lodge there.” 

They could not be diverted from their object either by 
the ridicule of foes or the apathy of friends; and after many 
trials, they reached the country which they were seeking. The 
history of their labors, from this period, until the icy heart of 
the Greenlander was at length melted by the gospel, is full of 
interest, and would make a volume of itself. The substance 
of one or two passages is all, which we have time to adduce. 
For want of other employment, we are told, that they engaged 
in the business of spinning, to provide for their support. In 
acquiring the language of the country, they had no assistance, 
except such as was given through the medium of another 
tongue, equally strange to them; and which they had to learn, 
to enable them to understand their instructer. ‘This, a difficult 
task, under any circumstances, must have been especially so to 
men, who had scarcely seen a grammar in their lives. The 
severity of their labors, together with the extremity of their 
wants, in a short time exposed them to the attack of disease. 
‘They were reduced, by its violence, to such a degree, as even 
to lose the use of their limbs. They now, for a moment, wa- 
vered in their constancy, and thought seriously of abandoning 
their design. The arrival, however, of two other missionaries, 
at this crisis, restored their firmness ; and they resolved to re- 
main. ‘Their motto was, We will believe, though there be 
nothing to be seen; and we will hope, though there be nothing 
to be expected. From these statements, an idea may be form- 
ed of the privations, which these soldiers of the cross were, for 
five years, daily enduring. The severest of their trials, i 
should be remembered, was, that during all this period, they 
seemed to be toiling in vain. ‘They were permitted to see no 
evidence, that their labors and sufferings either had been, or 
were soon likely to be, in any measure, productive of good. Yet 
they toil on. Difficulties do not discourage, dangers do not 
appal them. 
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“Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigor of a northern sky ; 
And plant, successfully, sweet Sharon’s rose 
On icy plains, and in eternal snows.”* 


This illustration was at hand, and we have given it for this 
reason, rather than because it is singular. The history of mod- 
ern missions contains many such examples. It will be excused, 
if we present, briefly, another scene from missionary life,—one 
which has occurred within the memory of most of our readers. 
At the commencement of the war between England and Bur- 
mah, in 1824, the Baptist missionaries in the latter country 
were seized and thrown into prison. The dreadful story of 
their captivity, as drawn by the hand of Mrs. Judson, and con- 
tained in the Memoir of that gifted and devoted woman,t has 
scarcely a parallel in the records of human suffering. Mr. 
Judson, who was treated with even less severity than the oth- 
ers, was confined six months, in three pairs of fetters, two 
months in five, six months in one, and was two months a pris- 
oner at large. In this period of two years, the missionaries 
suffered almost every form of misery, which cruelty could in- 
flict, or fortitude endure. No voice of sympathy could reach 
them in their distress. 'They were excluded, by their situation, 
from all intercourse with civilized men. ‘Their fate was, for a 
long time, matter of the most painful uncertainty. It was a 
happy relief to the churches, when, at length, intelligence 
came, that the sufferers were free from the grasp of their op- 
pressors, and safe under British protection. 

Who, now, (our object in making these references, leads us 
to ask), who are these men, whom the Savior called to such 
tests of fidelity to his service? What peculiar guilt would 
they have incurred, had they shrunk from these duties, involv- 
ing a severity of suffering, which it makes us shudder even 
to think of? What rewards had they to expect from obedience, 
which do not equally allure the hopes of others? How were 
they bound by obligations, which do not always result from the 
relation of a redeemed sinner, whoever sustains it? Where is 
the proof, that, as the Savior of the world groaned in the garden, 
and bled on the cross, the burden of the sins of these men lay 
heavier on his soul, than the sins of others? On what page of 





* See the «* Table Talk’? of Cowper, under the division ‘* Hope.”’ 
t Memoir, Chap. xvi. p. 227. 
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his recorded will do you find it, that he has prescribed to his 
followers different terms of service? It is impossible to allege 
any thing like this. ‘The authority, which imposed their obli- 
gations, is the source, also, of ours. ‘The labors, which it re- 
quires of us and of them, however diversified they may be in 
form, are still materially the same. It has called us to the 
support of a common cause, and has recognised no ground of 
distinction in the service, except such as unequal ability may 
create. 

It follows, if these remarks are true, that extraordinary dis- 
plays of missionary zeal should be presented to the church, not 
simply in the light of exciting appeals, but as absolutely pre- 
scriptive of duty. ‘They are demonstrations of what all should 
do, as well as of what some have done. They show, impres- 
sively, how much men may accomplish, when the love of Christ 
and of souls constrains them. ‘The illustrations of this sort, 
which the missionary enterprise has already called forth, de- 
volve, it seems to us, a new responsibility upon the church. 
They raise immeasurably the standard of Christian action. It 
requires a higher aim to reach it, than would have been neces- 
sary in the absence of those examples, which are now summon- 
ing us to effort. 'The Grecian soldier had another character to 
sustain, after the victories of 'Thermopyle and Marathon. He 
must perform deeds of greater chivalry, if he would vindicate 
his fame. A flight, which might before have been commended 
in him as caution, would now brand him as a coward. It is 
thus, that the achievements of such men as Eliot, and Brain- 
erd, and Carey ;—the sufferings of such martyrs to the cause 
of the heathen as the Moravians, and Judson ;—the sacrifices, 
in short, which have been made, in a greater or less degree, by 
every true missionary, affect the duty of the Christian. All 
are bound to do the more, when a few have done so much. 
We owe this, not only to the cause itself, but to those of our 
brethren, who have labored with such singular zeal for its pro- 
motion. 

Nor, in this matter, are the claims of the living less imperi- 
ous than those of the dead. It is something, indeed, for the 
churches to have sent forth so many messengers of salvation. 
But this act, so far from leaving less to be done by them, has 
given rise to new and important relations between them and 
their missionaries abroad. Our brethren, who are now labor- 
ing in the foreign service, have a right to look to us for sympa- 
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thy, in their trials, for the aid of our prayers, for contributions 
to their support, and codperation with them, in all practicable 
ways, in the great object of their enterprise. It was on condi- 
tion that we should thus sustain them, that they consented to 
go on the perilous service. ‘There is not one of us, who is not 
as really bound to sympathize with them in their trials, to pray 
for their success, and contribute to their support, as we should 
be, had we individually put into their hands, at their departure, 
a written stipulation to this effect. It is an obligation, which 
every one assumes, who enters the church. His membership 
implies it; and if he violates it, he is guilty of as clear a breach 
of fidelity, as he would commit, in breaking the conditions of a 
formally drawn and legal contract. We have seen somewhere 
an illustration on this point, of the Reverend Andrew Fuller, 
one of the chief instruments of rousing the missionary spirit of 
the English churches, as truly just, it struck us, as it is forcible. 
It is substantially this. In our undertaking to convert the world, 
we may be compared to a company of men, who are exploring 
a mine, which has never yet been penetrated. It is necessary, 
that some should make the perilous descent. All, for a time, 
demur. While they deliberate, two or three offer to enter, pro- 
vided the rest will remain at the mouth of the cavern, and hold 
the rope, with which the bodies of the adventurers must be 
fastened. ‘The missionaries are such explorers. ‘They have 
plunged into those dens of idolatry, superstition, and barbarism, 
which no rays of the sun of righteousness have yet illumined. 
But before they went down, at the entrance of the horrid 
chasm, they, as it were, took an oath from every one of their 
brethren in Christian lands, that, so long as he lives, he will 
never let go the rope which supports them. This that Chris- 
tian does,—of so base a desertion is he guilty,—who leaves the 
missionaries to struggle on in their difficulties, without his sym- 
pathy ; who neither prays as he might, that the gospel, which 
they preach, may be believed, nor gives according to his ability, 
for the relief of their wants. 

We ask attention to another way, in which what has been 
already done for the conversion of the heathen, so far from jus- 
tifying any decline of zeal, requires, for the future, even a 
greater amount of activity than ever. The missionary opera- 
tions of the age have placed the church in an attitude before 
the world, which increases greatly her responsibility. ‘These 
operations have now assumed an importance, which is attracting 
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the general attention. ‘The work is no longer a silent one, so 
insignificant in its results, and so feebly supported, that it may 
be either overlooked or despised. But it has not always been 
so. Irreligious men, of course, have no confidence in the un- 
seen agency, on which the believer relies for success. The 
proportion which the causes visibly in operation bear to the 
proposed result, determines in their view its practicability. 
Accordingly it has heretofore seemed to them, as it certainly 
must, when judged of by such a rule, a project of folly. This 
is the only character it could have, so long as no decided effects 
had yet been produced to correct their mistake, that Christians 
were employing means inadequate to their end. The refuta- 
tion of that mistake has now been furnished. What has been 
accomplished, is small, indeed, compared with what yet re- 
mains to be done. Still, it is by no means inconsiderable. 
The countries, where the benefits of missionary instruction have 
been, for any length of time, enjoyed, are exhibiting such an 
improvement in their moral, social, and intellectual condition, 
that every eye is compelled to observe it. Men, who feel but 
little interest in the religious object of such exertions, see that 
they are productive of temporal advantages, which, without any 
other result, amply repay the expense, at which they are gained. 
These effects, which are every hour increasing, are attracting 
to the agents of them an attention, which was not, and could 
not be, secured, in the incipient stages of the work. 

There are, also, many incidental ways, in which the cause 
of missions has been gradually rising into more extended notice. 
The literary labors, for example, of Morrison, in China,* the 
translations of the English Baptists, at Serampore, and of Jud- 
son, in Burmah, have extorted the admiration of men, who feel 
a sovereign contempt for them, in their character as_missiona- 
ries. ‘The journals, too, of those who are engaged in this ser- 
vice, containing articles of interesting intelligence, which are 
frequently translated from language to language, till nearly ev- 
ery reader in Christendom has seen them ;—the books of travels 
which they publish, with a fascination of matter and style, which 
secures them an admission into the library of the scholar as well 
as the Christian; such, for instance, as the travels of ‘Tyer- 





* The Chinese books of Dr. Morrison have been noticed, in terms of 
the highest encomium, in the Edinburgh Review. For an account of Judson’s 
translation of the Bible into the Burman language, see Article ix. of the first 
number of the Christian Review. 
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man and Bennet, prepared by Montgomery ; the travels of 
Gutzlaff in China; the Polynesian Researches of Ellis; and 
the letters of Stewart :—the contributions, too, with which the 
pioneers of the gospel, in heathen lands, have enriched the va- 
rious departments of science,—these, and similar causes, have 
been operating, to place the efforts of Christians, for the con- 
version of the heathen, in a point of conspicuousness before the 
world, altogether new and peculiar. It is a position, certainly, 
which increases our responsibility. We cannot be recreant or 
unfaithful to the cause, in such circumstances, without an in- 
crease of our guilt. We are committed, and must go forward. 
The eyes of men are upon us as they never were before. ‘To 
recede, or even falter, now, would be to sin in their sight, as 
well as against Heaven. The church, by appearing in her 
present attitude before the world, has thrown her standard, as 
it were, into the midst of the enemy, and her soldiers must, 
must rescue it, whatever the peril. ‘To shrink, at such a mo- 
ment, would be double treachery. 

It would be easy to extend the course of thought, which we 
have been pursuing, to a great variety of topics. We shall 
notice, however, but one other:—The success, which has at- 
tended the efforts of Christians to convert the world, consti- 
tutes, as to all purposes of efficiency, a real increase of their 
power. An increase of power is, of course, an increase of 
obligation. Nothing contributes so much to the energy of hu- 
man labors, as confidence of success. It would seem as if such 
confidence not only secured a more effectual use of such ability 
as was already possessed, but even created that, which before 
had no existence. Hence, to persuade men, who are engaged 
in a work, that it is no Sisyphan task, but one to which they 
are competent, is virtually to make them competent. Expe- 
rienced commanders understand this secret, and turn it to most 
important account. The General, who, like Hannibal, can 
point his soldiers, on the eve of battle, to Ticinus and Canna, 
or, like Bonaparte, to Marengo and Austerlitz, does more to 
ensure victory, than if he should join the myriads of Xerxes to 
his ranks. ‘The principle now is as applicable to the enter- 
prises of the church, as to those of the world. A confident 
expectation of success constitutes as large a part of the ability 
of Christians, as of other men. ‘The Apostles were really 
mightier agents, in the assurance, which they possessed, that 
the gospel would ultimately triumph, than they could have 
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been without that assurance, although at the head of all the 
legions of the Roman empire. The word of God is undoubt- 
edly the chief source, from which we should derive our convic- 
tion, that the truth will finally prevail. But we are not restrict- 
ed to'this source of evidence. The providence of God, 
as well as his word, is to instruct us on this subject. The 
faith, which he has planted in our hearts by his promises, we 
not only may, but ought to, strengthen, by looking at what he 
exhibits before our eyes. When we do this, we see, in the fruits 
of missionary effort already secured, ample proof, that, if we 
faint not, we may, in due time, reap the harvest of the world. 
It is for authorizing and impressing this conviction, that we re- 
gard the history of modern missions as chiefly valuable. It is 
impossible, that the church, while that history is familiar, should 
ever be weak. It contains, brief as it is, enough to show, that 
men who have neither the gift of miracles, nor inspiration, may 
change the moral aspect of the world. It affords a ground of 
confidence, which, of itself, is strength ; and without which all 
the resources of mere physical power are but weakness. In 
this view, the treasures already expended in this enterprise are, 
even as it regards its farther prosecution, the best riches of the 
church. ‘The death of those who have fallen in it, is the life 
of their co-workers who survive. What was once thought to 
be physically true, that, when one member of the body is lost, 
its strength passes into the other members, the church is more 
than realizing in this sacred cause. 

Let those, then, who are leading the “ sacramental host of 
God’s elect” against “ principalities, and powers, and the rulers 
of the darkness of this world,” often refer, as an excitement to 
effort, to the victories, which have been already achieved in 
this contest. ‘Turn your eyes,” they might say, “to the 
islands of the Pacific, where the idolatry of ages has been 
overthrown, as it were, in a day. Look northward, and see 
the icy cliffs of Greenland, melting at the approach of the sun 
of righteousness. Behold, in the East, as the crescent wanes, 
and is ready to vanish away, the star of Bethlehem rising and 
attracting the universal gaze. Hark! The sons of Africa are 
lifting their hands to God, not clanking with chains, to impre- 
cate vengeance on her oppressors, but to give thanks, that the 
day of her deliverance is nigh. See, in every direction, the 
soldiers of the cross, bearing aloft the Savior’s ensign, and 
challenging the enemy to combat, in the very seat of his power. 
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Languages are mastered ; tongues, which have never spoken 
but to deceive, are uttering the words of truth. The waters 
of salvation are flowing over the earth by a thousand channels, 
which have hitherto spread only pollution and death. More 
than all, recollect, that the apathy of Christians is beginning 
to be overcome, and that infidelity, if not convinced, is yet si- 
lent and abashed.” Such appeals are not beyond the truth. 
Let them be ever resounding, then, in our ears; and if any 
thing can, they will excite us to make effort for the conversion 
of the world. 

Thus accumulative are the obligations of Christians to labor 
for the spread of the gospel. What they have done for this 
object does not release them from the duty of continued activ- 
ity; on the contrary, it imposes that duty upon them, with a 
voice of authority, such as has never been heard before. ‘The 
command of our Savior, “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature,” is binding upon his followers, at 
all times. ‘To disregard it, under any circumstances, would be 
criminal ; but to be guilty of such neglect at this stage of the 
missionary work, would be an offence and a sin surpassing as 
infinitely the guilt of that same neglect at any former period, 
as the motives to faithfulness now surpass infinitely those of ali 
former times. 
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[The following article is inserted at the request of the writer, and 
for other reasons. The Editor, of course, is not responsible for 
its doctrines. ] 


ATONEMENT. 





ATONEMENT FOR SINNERS IS EFFECTED BY THE INTERCES- 
SION OF CHRIST, WITH HIS OWN BLOOD, IN HEAVEN. 






Tuts subject will be examined by showing, 
I. What things are preparatory to atonement. 
Il. In what it consists. 

Ill. Where it is made, and, 

IV. What are its effects. 
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Much light is reflected on this subject from the typical sac- 
rifices of the old dispensation. It is an acknowledged point, 
that there must be in the antitype something answering to eve- 
ry part of the type. Hence, if we can ascertain what was 
represented, and what was ceremonially effected, by the types 
in the old dispensation, we shall be prepared to understand 
what is accomplished by the antitype, and how it is done under 
the new. 

That the Jewish sacrifices, especially those offered annually 
on the tenth day of the seventh month, by means of which 
atonement was made for the whole congregation, were a-type 
of the atonement made by Jesus Christ, is evident from the 
comparison between them made by the Apostle, in Heb. 9: 
T—28. 

I. Preparatory to atonement, in the typical sacrifices, the 
first thing requisite, was an officiating high-priest. This po- 
sition needs no proof. 

Second, a suitable victim must be presented at the door of 
the tabernacle. Lev. 4:4. “ And he shall bring the bullock 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation before the 
Lord ; and shall lay his hand upon the bullock’s head, and kill 
the bullock before the Lord.” See, also, Lev. 4: 14, and 
i: 3 

The third act, preparatory to atonement, was confession of 
sin, on the part of those, for whom it was to be made. ‘This 
was done with the laying of the hands upon the head of the 
victim. If the atonement was to be made for an individual, 
he performed the act ; but if it was to be made for the whole 
congregation, then the elders did it, as the representatives of 
the people. Lev. 1: 4. “ And he shall put his hand upon 
the head of the burnt-offering ; and it shall be accepted for 
him, to make atonement for him.” (See, also, 3: 2, 8, 
13.) Lev. 4: 13—15. “If the whole congregation of Israel 
sin through ignorance, * * * then the congregation shall offer a 
young bullock for the sin, and bring him before the tabernacle 
of the congregation. And the elders of the congregation shall 
lay their hands upon the head of the bullock before the Lord.” 

That confession was either implied in the laying on of hands, 
or attended it, is shown, by Lev. 16: 21. And Aaron shall 
lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, and shall 
confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and 
all their transgressions in all their sins.” (See Num. 5: 7,8.) 
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This laying on of hands was an act, both of confession of 
sin, and of trust in the blood of the victim to be accepted as a 
substitute for the punishment of those for whom it was to be 
offered. Lev. 1: 4, “And he shall put his hand upon the 
head of the burnt-offering ; and it shall be accepted for him, 
to make atonement for him.” As the antitype of this act, and 
as preparatory to the expiation of our sins, we are required to 
confess them, and trust in the blood of Christ, in order that 
he may atone for us. 1 John 1: 9. “If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” ‘That faith is a prerequisite, is 
taught in Rom. 3: 25. ‘“ Whom,” as Professor Stuart trans- 
lates it, ‘God hath set forth, a propitiatory sacrifice through 
faith in his blood, to declare bis righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past.” 

The fourth and last act, preparatory to atonement, was the 
slaying of the victim. The atonement itself did not consist in 
the death of the victim. It is nowhere so represented in the 
Bible. The death of the victim was only preparatory, yet 
was indispensable to atonement. So the death of Christ was 
only preparatory to atonement, yet it was necessary; for 
“without shedding of blood is no remission.” Heb. 9: 22. 

In the type, atonement was made for none, except such as 
personally, or by their representatives, made application to the 
officiating priest for that purpose. Whatever was the sin, or 
uncleanness, they remained in all their guilt, until they applied 
to the priest, to make atonement, and the blood of the victim 
was actually offered up for them. 

While the high-priest was making atonement in the holy 
place, the people were engaged in prayer. Luke 1: 10. “ And 
the whole multitude of the people were praying without, at the 
time of incense.” In allusion to this custom, the Apostle says, 
Heb. 4: 14—16, “Seeing, then, we have a great high-priest, 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God, let us 
hold fast our profession. For we have not an high-priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was, 
in all points, tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us, 
therefore, come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 

If. It will now be shown, in what atonement consists. 

The typical atonements were not accomplished by slaying 
the victim at the door of the tabernacle, but, in a subsequent 
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act, by a particular use of the blood. When every thing was 
prepared, according to divine direction, the priest took the blood 
of the victim, and made an atonement with it, by sprinkling it 
upon and before the mercy-seat. The death of the victim 
may be regarded as the means of atonement, inasmuch as its 
blood was necessary to it; but the expiation itself was made, 
by using the blood in the manner described. Lev. 17: 11. 
“For the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it 
to you upon the altar, to make an atonement for your souls; 
for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.” 
This perfectly accords with what is said of the blood of Christ. 
Col. 1: 20. “ Having made peace through the blood of his 
cross.” 1 John 1: 7. “The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” Eph. 2: 13. But now, in 
Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off, are made nigh by 
the blood of Christ.’ Heb. 10: 19. “ Having, therefore, 
brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Je- 
sus.” 1 Pet. 1: 18,19. “ Forasmuch as ye know that ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
* * * but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb with- 
out blemish, and without spot.” Rom.5: 9. “Being now 
justified by his blood.” Col. 1: 14. “In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 
Heb. 9: 13, 14. “For if the blood of bulls and goats, and 
the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flesh ; how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works, to serve the liv- 
ing God?” (See, also, Zech. 9: 11. Acts 20: 28. Heb. 
12: 24,and 13: 11. 1 Pet. 1: 2. Rev. 1: 5, and 5: 9. 
Eph. 1: 7.) These scriptures clearly show, that atonement 
is not made by the sufferings of Christ alone, but rests upon 
the efficacy of his blood. As in the type, the Jewish atone- 
ment was not made by slaying the victim, but by sprinkling its 
blood upon and before the mercy-seat, so Christ makes atone- 
ment, not in the character of a suffering victim, but in that of 
an officiating high-priest. Heb. 2: 17. ‘That he might be 
a merciful and faithful high-priest in things pertaining to God, 
an _ to expiate (as Macknight renders it) the sins of the 
people.” 

III. It will now be shown, that Christ did not make the 
atonement on Calvary, but makes it in heaven. 
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This is manifest, both from the types, and from the repre- 
sentations of the writers of the New Testament. On the great 
annual atonement day, in which the faults of the year were 
expiated, when every thing was prepared, the high-priest took 
the blood of the victim, and went within the second vail, and 
there, alone, in the holy place, made atonement, by sprinkling 
it upon and before the mercy-seat. Lev. 16: 15—17. “Then 
shall he kill the goat of the sin-offering, that is for the people, 
and bring his blood within the vail, and do with that blood as 
he did with the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it upon the 
mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat. And he shall make 
an atonement for the holy place, because of the uncleanness 
of the children of Israel, and because of their transgressions in 
all their sins ; and so shall he do for the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation that remaineth among them in the midst of their un- 
cleanness. And there shall be no man in the tabernacle of the 
congregation, when he goeth in to make an atonement in the 
holy place, until he come out, and have made an atonement 
for himself, and for his household, and for all the congregation 
of Israel.” 

This passage clearly shows, 1. That the atonement did not 
consist in the death of the victim. 2. That it was not made 
at the door of the tabernacle, in the presence of the people, 
but in the holy place, whither the high-priest went alone, with 
the blood of the victim. Here the Lord appeared in a cloud 
of incense upon the mercy-seat, and accepted the atonement 
there made, and dispensed pardon to those for whom it was 
made. Lev. 16: 2. This holy place, first in the tabernacle 
and afterwards in the temple, typified heaven, whither our great 
high-priest has gone, to atone for us. Heb. 9: 7—9. “ But 
into the second went the high-priest alone, once every year, 
not without blood, which he offered for himself, and for the 
errors of the people: The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the 
way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while 
as the first tabernacle was yet standing; which was a figure 
for the time then present, in which were offered both gifts and 
sacrifices, that could not make him that did the service perfect, 
as pertaining to the conscience.” Verses 11, 12. “But 
Christ, being come an high-priest of good things to come, by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that 
ls to say, not of this building ; neither by the blood of goats 
and calves, but by his own blood, he entered in once into the 
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holy place, procuring (as Stuart translates it) eternal redemp- 
tion for us.” 

In this passage, the Apostle shows, that the holy place with- 
in the vail was intended to represent, in a figure, the divine 
presence in heaven, and that the annual entrance of the high- 
priest into this holy place, to make atonement with the blood 
of slain beasts, was designed as a representation, also, of the 
entrance of Christ, with his own blood, into heaven itself, and 
of his officiating there, as the great high-priest, before the 
throne of God, to make atonement for sinners. 

“It is, then, in the heavenly world, in the tabernacle not 
made with hands, that the offering of our great high-priest is 
made. ‘There he presented himself as the victim that had been 
slain. Heb. 10: L1O—12. 1: 3. 7: 27. Rev. 5: 9. Eph. 
5: 2. And there his blood, that had been shed, is virtually 
offered to make atonement ; not literally, but spiritually ; i.e., 
in a manner congruous with the spiritual temple in which he 
ministers.” (Stuart on Heb., p. 436.) “ All that is material 
is only a figure, or emblem, of that which is ‘spiritual or heav- 
enly.” (Stuart on Heb., p. 435.) 

That the atonement is made in heaven, is confirmed by what 
is said in Heb. 9: 23, 24, where, after showing how the taber- 
nacle and vessels of the ministry were purified with blood, the 
Apostle says, “It was necessary, that the patterns of things in 
the heavens should be purified with these; but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacrifices than these. For Christ 
is not entered into the holy places made with hands, which are 
the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear 
in the presence of God for us.” 

This appearing of Christ in the presence of God in heaven 
for us is the act, of which the entrance of the high-priest into 
the holy place, and his sprinkling of blood upon the mer- 
cy-seat, was the type. Christ entered into heaven itself, as 
the high-priest entered into the holy places, which were figures 
of the true, that is, of the heavenly. The plural places 1s 
probably used, in reference to the fact, that the holy place, 
prepared at first in the tabernacle, was afterwards transferred 
to the temple. Now, as atonement, under the Levitical priest- 
hood, was made by sprinkling the blood of the victim upon the 
mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat, in the holy place, and 
as the Apostle manifestly represents this place as a type of 
heaven, and the entrance of the high-priest into it, with the 
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blood of slain beasts, as prefiguring the entrance of Christ, with 
his own blood, into heaven itself, and as he expressly declares 
his object, in entering there, to be, that he may now appear in 
the presence of God for us, we come to the unavoidable con- 
clusion, that Christ makes atonement in heaven, and nowhere 
else. 

There is an emphasis in the expression, “ Now to appear,” 
which is worthy of particular notice. It is not said, that Christ 
oncE appeared in the presence of God for us, as though the 
object of his entrance there was accomplished ; but he is rep- 
resented as continually there, officiating in his “ unchangeable 
priesthood.” “ After he had offered one sacrifice for sins,” he 
“for ever sat down on the right hand of God.” Heb. 10: 12. 
“ He ever liveth ¥" make intercession.” Heb. 7: 25. Hence 
John says, 1. 2: “Ifany man sin, we have an advocate 
with the F ather, —r Christ the righteous.” 

As a victim or propitiatory sacrifice, Christ died for aut ; 
and with the blood of that sacrifice, he is prepared to atone for 
all; yet he does it for none except such as “come to God by 
him.” He tasted “ death for every man.” Heb. 2: 9. “ And 
the Lord bath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” Is. 53 
“Because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead, and that he died for all,” &c. 2 Cor. 5: 14, 15. “ And 
he is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” 1 John 2: 2. The Greek 
word fAaouds, a noun from thaoxouac, and rendered, in the pre- 
ceding passage, propitiation, signifies a propitiatory sacrifice,— 
and the verse should read, he is the propitiatory sacrifice for 
our sins, &c. (See, also, John 3: 14—17. Rom. 5: 18. 
1 Tim. 4: 10.) 

IV. The effects of atonement are, 

1. Pardon of sin. Where atonement is made, the pardon 
of those for whom it is made, invariably and immediately fol- 
lows. This is proved from the types, in which the forgiveness 
of sins always followed atonement. Lev. 4: 20. “ And the 
priest shall make an atonement for them, and it shall be forgiv- 
en them.” Ver. 26. “And the priest shall make an _atone- 
ment for him, as concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven 
him.” ‘The same sentiment is taught in the following passages : 
Lev. 4: 31,35. 5: 10, 13, 16, 18. 6: 7. 16: 21, 22. 
19: 22. Num. 15: 26, 28. 

This doctrine is confirmed by the language of various pas- 
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sages in the New Testament. ‘The word redemption means 
pardon. Col.1: 14. “ In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” (Also, Eph. 1: 7.) 

That redemption, or forgiveness of sins, is the immediate re- 
sult of atonement, is manifest from Heb. 9: 12: “ Neither by 
the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he entered 
in once into the holy place, [i. e. into heaven], procuring eter- 
nal redemption [forgiveness] for us.” The original word, 
évgauevoc, Professor Stuart considers to be an Alexandrine form 
of the second aorist, middle voice, made after the analogy of 
the second aorist active, and renders it as above, by the Eng- 
lish participle procuring. If this rendering of Professor Stuart 
be correct, it represents our great high-priest, not as “ having 
obtained,” but as procuring eternal pardon for all “that come 
to God by him.” This is done, by making atonement for them 
with his own blood in heaven. ‘The intercession of Christ, 
made through his own blood, as high-priest, is always effectual, 
i. e., the object for which he intercedes is always granted. But 
we must observe, that there is a wide difference between the 
intercession of Christ for his enemies and others, while a man 
of sorrows below, and that made by him as high-priest, with his 
own blood, in heaven. 

The ability of Christ to save all who come to God by him, 
does not rest alone upon the circumstance that he died for all, 
but upon the unchangeableness of his priesthood. Heb. 7: 
22—25. “By so much was Jesus made a surety of a better 
testament. And they, truly, were many priests, because they 
were not suffered to continue by reason of death ; but this man, 
because he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. 
Wherefore he is able also to save them to the uttermost, that 
come to God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession 


for them.” Let it, however, be remembered, that no atone- 


ment is made for those who sin wilfully, after knowing the 
truth. Heb. 10: 26. “For if we sin wilfully, after we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries.” And 
Heb. 6: 4—6, “For it is impossible,” &c. These passages 
allude to the common and acknowledged distinction in the Jew- 
ish law, between sins of oversight, and those of presumption. 
For the first class of these, see Lev. 4: 2, 13, 22, 27, and 
Num. 15: 27, 28; for the second, Num. 15: 30, 31. 
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The basis of our Saviour’s prayer on behalf of his murderers, 
Luke 23: 34, was their supposed ignorance: “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Paul ascribes the 
pardon of his sins to the same cause. 1 Tim. 1: 13. “ But 
I obtained mercy, because | did it tgnorantly in unbelief.” 
The presumptuous, wilful transgressor will look in vain for par- 
don. All others may come to Christ, and procure atonement 
for their sins, and receive immediate pardon. 

2. Another very important effect resulting from the interces- 
sion of Christ, is the agency of the Holy Spirit. ‘This is the 
mainspring of the whole system. For, notwithstanding that 
men possess all the faculties which are necessary to come to 
Christ, yet, without the convincing and persuading influences 
of the Spirit, no sinner would be induced to come to Christ for 
salvation. 

Even the Christian does not find access to God in prayer, 
without the intercession of the Spirit. Rom. 8: 26, 27. 
“ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities; for we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us, with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. And he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is 
the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the will of God.” 

That the influences of the Spirit are procured by the inter- 
cession of Christ is evident, from his own words, John 14: 16, 
“J will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you for ever; even the Spirit of 
truth.” John 16: 7,8. “It is expedient for you, that I go 
away ; for if 1 go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you, but if I depart, I will send him unto you. And when he 
is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment.” 

Jesus Christ, having passed into heaven, intercedes, that is, 
prays the Father, through the merits of his blood, that the 
Spirit may be sent into the world. And he is sent forth. His 
oflice-work, as here described, is to comfort the saints, and to 
convince the world of sin, &c. 

Christ advocates the cause of individual believers, by plead- 
ing his blood for the pardon of their sins, (1 John 2: 1), and 
that the Holy Spirit may help their infirmities. In behalf of 
the impenitent, he intercedes, not for the pardon of their sins, 
but that the Holy Spirit may be sent to convince them of sin, 
and to incline them to come to him for salvation. 
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SUMMARY. 

Preparatory to atonement, 1. An officiating high-priest is 
indispensable. ‘This we have in Christ, who is a priest “made 
pot after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the pow- 
er of an endless life.” 

2. A suitable victim. ‘This is found in “ Jesus, who was 
made a little lower than the angels, for the suffering of death.” 

3. Confession of sin, and faith, or trust in the blood of the 
victim to be offered, and prayer on the part of those for whom 
atonement is to be made.* 

4. The death of the victim. ‘This was done by the Jews, 
who, by wicked hands, crucified and slew “the Lord of life 
and glory.” 

In the economy of divine mercy, the above named four things 
are all preparatory to atonement for sin, and indispensable to 
it. Christ makes atonement, not in the character of a suffer- 
ing victim, but in that of an officiating high-priest. It con- 
sists not in his death, but in the offering of his blood in “ the 
holiest of all.” It was not made on Mount Calvary, but has 
been made before the true mercy-seat in heaven, for all who 
have believed in Jesus, and well be made there, and there only, 
for all who shall hereafter believe on him. Christ, in his un- 
changeable priesthood, having offered himself, without spot to 
God, as a propitiatory sacrifice for all mankind, and having 
“« passed into the heavens,” with his own blood (not literally), he 
there officiates perpetually as high-priest, making atonement for 
those, and those only, who come to God by him. ‘This he 
does, by sprinkling his blood upon the true mercy-seat, that is, 
by pleading its merits in their behalf, before the throne of God. 





* It has been objected, that this sentiment precludes the possibility of infant 
salvation. ‘To this, it is replied, that atonement for sin has reference only to 
actual transgression. ‘The infant has not become an actual transgressor. It is 
in no sense guilty, for guilt is not transferable; and it has vivlated no law; 
hence it has no need, strictly speaking, of atonement, and none is made for it 
as a transgressor; yet its salvation results from the intercession of Christ, for, 
although it is not polluted with actual guilt, it possesses a bias to sin, which 
must be removed. This may be done by the direct agency of the Spirit, sent 
for that express purpose, in consequence of the intercession of Christ, upon 
the same principle, that it is sent to reprove the world of sin, &c. The infant 
may be the subject of sanctifying grace, but not of pardoning mercy, for it has 
no guilt of which to be forgiven. When it is saved, it is sanctified, but not 
pardoned. Sanctification and pardon are two things, and are performed by 


different agents. The former is the work of the Spirit, the latter is the act of 
the Father. 
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The effects of atonement. These are, 
1. The immediate forgiveness of those for whom it is made. 

Where atonement is made, pardon immediately and invariably 
ollows. 

2. The Holy Spirit is sent forth into the world, in conse- 
quence of the intercession of Christ, and becomes the efficient 
agent, through the instrumentality of divine truth, in convict- 
ing sinners, and in persuading them to repent and to trust in 
the blood of Jesus Christ for pardon ; and when regenerated, . 
to comfort and work in them “both to will and to do of his a 
good pleasure, and the work of faith with power,” and to 3 
sanctify and prepare all the heirs of glory for that heavenly 
state. 



























REMARKS. 

1. This explanation of the doctrine of atonement divests it 
of much of the difficulty and obscurity in which it has been 
involved by mistaken views, and renders it simple, and easy to 
be understood. 

2. It shows the perfect harmony between those scriptures, 
which, by some, are regarded as containing proof of a definite, 
limited atonement, and others, which, by many, are considered 
as teaching the doctrine of a general provision. 

3. It shows the perfect consistency between the doctrine of 
atonement, and the freedom of the human will and human ac- 
tions in all matters of religion. Ample provision being made 
for all, the Holy Spirit is sent forth, to bring men to Christ. 
In doing this, they are not moved, like masses of inanimate mat- 
ter, by physical power, but, as moral agents, by moral consid- 
erations. ‘These are, the law of God, addressed to their con- 
sciences, and its tremendous penalty, to their fears, and the 
pardon of sin and eternal glory, to their hopes. ‘Thus with the 
great truths of the Bible implanted 1 in their understandings, and 
placed, by the Spirit’s influence, in all their immense bearings, be- 
fore their minds, so that they may have a just and adequate view 
of their real condition, they are called upon to choose whom they 
will serve, or, in other words, to choose, whether, by repent- 
ance and faith, to come to Christ for atonement, while, as a 
“merciful and faithful high- ~priest, ” he waits to be gracious, — 
or, obstinately to refuse, and, resisting the Holy Ghost, to per- 
ish. In all this, no violence i is done to the will. Yet if any 
accept, and atonement be made for them, it is definite and lim- 
ited, and they owe their salvation entirely to the grace of God. 
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4. These views dash to the ground the antinomian shield of 
the sinner, and open an unobstructed avenue to his conscience. 
They also sweep away the sheet anchor of Universalism, and 
uncover its gilded refuge of lies. 

5. They show the folly and falsehood of the Roman Cath- 
olic notion of a superabundant store of merit, committed to the 
church, in consideration of which she sells indulgences, and 
from which her dignitaries claim a right to draw, to cancel their 
licensed wickedness. M. 





Articie III. 
PHRENOLOGY AND REVELATION. 


Hore Phrenologice, by Joun Errs, M. D., &c. With Notes, 
by Rev. Joun Prerront. Boston. Marsh, Capen & Ly- 
on. 12mo. pp. 96. 


PHRENOLOGY made its appearance in this country several 
years since, professing to be the true science of Man. From 
the fact, however, that there was not a thoroughly skilled phre- 
nologist among us, from whom we could Jearn what the science 
really was, the interest which it awakened, on its first introduc- 
tion, was neither very extensive, nor very permanent. It ex- 
tended not beyond two or three of our Atlantic cities, if we 
except a few cases of individuals. ‘These cherished for it a 
tender affection, and longed for, and expected, the arrival of a 
period, when it would receive a larger portion of the attention 
which it merited, from those whose talents and whose relations 
to society qualify them to give a direction to the minds of the 
mass of their fellow-citizens. 

Nor were their expectations disappointed. In the year 
1832, one of the discoverers of this new science (Dr. Spurz- 
heim) paid a visit to our country ; and, as by magic, spread 
through the community a spirit of inquiry, which was so much 
the more active and energetic, because it had been slumbering, 
and awoke refreshed; and because it was awakened by the 
presence of one, who, if any man could, was able to answer all 
its questions, and to satisfy all itscravings. ‘The acquaintance 
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which the friends of science in this country formed with Dr. 
Spurzheim, was extremely and lamentably imperfect ;—he had 
scarcely appeared among us, and imbued us with a spirit of in- 
quiry after truth, as connected with his favorite science, when 
he was called to his account. But he had created an appetite 
for knowledge, on the subject of Phrenology, which called for 
the immediate publication of some of his principal works, in 
order that his writings might, in some measure, afford the infor- 
mation which could no longer be imparted by his lips. 

The publication of Dr. Spurzheim’s works was followed 
by that of some from other hands,—those of Combe, Levison, 
Simpson, &c.; and all these works have met with such a sale, 
as to evince, that the spirit of inquiry was abroad in the land, 
and would be gratified ; though most of the books published 
were exorbitantly high in price. Phrenological books increased 
almost daily, but still there was felt to be a deficiency. Some 
of the advocates of Phrenology supposed they perceived in it 
a support for the doctrines of materialism ; some, that it tended 
to fatalism, and thus rendered man an irresponsible agent ; and 
some, that it was totally at war with revealed religion, and 
would land all who received it, in infidelity. Such as were 
predisposed to these errors, or wished them true, ranged them- 
selves among Phrenologists, expected soon to see the truth of 
Christianity disproved by the new science, and were prepared 
to join in a pean of praise to the power which overthrew it. 
But there were those of another class ;—those who knew, that 
“the foundation of God standeth sure,” and that, therefore, 
Phrenology could not overturn it; but yet concluded, (since 
some of the professed friends of Phrenology saw in it, as the 
supposed, this tendency and this power), that Phrenology was 
founded in falsehood, and, therefore, merited no attention ; and 
yet, was so specious, that it would receive attention ; would 
beguile the simple, and prove highly dangerous to the interests 
of religion. These fears were increased, too, by the fact, that 
in the writings of Spurzheim there are frequent and severe 
censures of “ priestcraft” and “the priesthood ;’ and that 
there are no clues given, by which his readers can discover 
more of his religious opinions than what they were not. Still 
further, the fears in question were nurtured by the fact, that al- 
most all phrenological writers appear to write as philosophers, 
rather than as Christians ; and, finally, since that portion of the 
community into connexion with whom Dr. Spurzheim came, 
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and who stood forward to honor his memory after his removal, 
were, with very few exceptions, not evangelical Christians, 
(worthy as was their conduct in the case), it was concluded, 
that Phrenology furnished weapons with which evangelical 
Christianity might be assailed; and naturally (but lamentably) 
it was regarded with suspicion, not to say aversion. Among 
all the books which were published on the subject, therefore, 
there was still felt to be a lack. ‘This was deeply and painful- 
ly felt among the few evangelical Christians who had examined 
Phrenology, simply as an alleged science ; and with the exclu- 
sive inquiry, Is it true? ‘They concluded, that, if true, it was 
harmonious with other truths, and therefore with revealed truth ; 
and, consequently, that nothing injurious was to be apprehended 
from its prevalence. ‘They were led, by these inquiries, to be- 
lieve that it is true; they thought they could perceive its har- 
mony with Revelation; and yet, there was no book, by a 
phrenologist of established reputation, issued from the press, in 
this country, which brought that harmony so into view, that it 
could be put, with confidence, into the hands of a hesita- 
ting Christian, as being calculated to set his mind at rest. ‘The 
charity, which “ hopeth all things,” might believe, that Combe, 
and Levison, and Simpson, were truly pious men ; but we want- 
ed works in which the peculiarities of evangelical religion should 
be brought into prominence ; and in which Phrenology should 
be shown to harmonize with them. These works were, indeed, 
“ Rare aves in terris.” 

At length, however, our eyes are blessed with such a work ; 
it is the Hore Phrenologice of Dr. Epps ;—a small work, but 
one which, from its character and design, from the manner In 
which it is executed, and from the character of such of the 
notes as are not from the hand of the author, merits notice in 
the reviews of the day. hoe 

The design of the work has been already adverted to; it Is 
to show the harmony of Phrenology with Revelation; and it 
discusses, in three essays, three very important topics connect- 
ed with religion, in a phrenological, and in a scriptural manner ; 
evincing that, on these subjects, truth speaking phrenologically, 
and truth speaking scripturally, are in perfect accordance with 
each other. 

The subjects of these essays are, I. Morality. II. The 
best means of obtaining happiness. III. Veneration. We 
shall make a pretty extended analysis of the first of these, in 
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the present article; and must, however unwillingly, present a 
mere outline of the other two. 

Man being the only moral inhabitant of our planet, and more- 
over, being, therefore, the one of highest dignity, the science 
of human nature must rank first in importance of all sciences. 
Professorships of intellectual philosophy have existed, for ages, 
in the universities of the old world ; and are as ancient as the 
institutions of learning themselves, in the new; and yet, how 
little has been really learned of the true science of human na- 
ture, may be inferred from the discordant and irreconcilable 
systems of intellectual and moral science, which these masters 
of the schools have framed. Each has retired within himself, 
—adverted to his own consciousness,—recorded and classified 
his own mental and moral operations,—and supposed himself a 
fair sample of the race; and that, therefore, what was true of 
him, and his intellectual and moral powers and sentiments, was 
THE TRUTH respecting HUMAN NATURE. 

Truth, on this subject, can never be arrived at by such means ; 
and it is wonderful that, till lately, this was never perceived. 
The true science of human nature must be ascertained, as true 
science on any other subject,—inductively ; and that period is 
an era in the history of man, in which the true science of his 
nature is discovered. On this subject, we are prepared to adopt 
the language of the author before us: 

“Phrenology is such a science. It is a sun; human nature the 
world it illuminates; which nature, wherever existing, and under 
what aspects seen, must feel the benign and quickening influence of 
its beams; by the reflection of which, every subject, having relation 
to man, will be better understood, and more perfectly known, than 
when examined by the sharp-sighted, but unenlightened vision of 
long experience, or by the acute, but misdirected glance of metaphys- 
ical speculation.” 

The design of the author is to examine the subject of mo- 
rality ; and his examination of his subject is thorough ; that is, 
radical, philosophical, and satisfactory: but it is such as, yet, 
probably, to disappoint some who may take it up, attracted by its 
title; and supposing it to promise a discussion of merely the 
outward acts of morality; or of morals as distinguished from 
religion. The author, at the outset, admonishes his reader of this; 
and that he will find the greater part of the peculiar morality of 
the present day, to rest on principles as variable as the wind, 
and unstable as the ocean wave ; and that “ the only rock which 
stands firm amidst the tempests of life, is that presented in 
Curistraniry.” 
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In accordance with his design, to give to the nature of mo- 
rality a thorough examination, our author introduces his essay 
by a few sentences, embracing the definitions of some terms of 
frequent occurrence ; and a very brief statement of the rela- 
tion of man to the material as well as to the moral world; and 
his consequent subjection to physical and organic laws. 

But there are laws of a character more elevated than these ; 
and laws, the observance of which is of vastly greater impor- 
tance: viz., those which regard the relation of each individual 
to his fellow-men. ‘These are termed moral laws; and a 
knowledge of these, and an obedience to them, are as indis- 
pensable to happiness, as acquaintance with, and subjection to, 
the two former classes of laws are to our safety and health. 
The moral laws are embraced in the simple, but comprehensive 
precept of the Saviour, “ ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self”’ Our author uses the term moratity for obedience to 
this precept, in all its extent. 

It is obvious, on a moment’s reflection, that it is motive which 
gives to action its character; and, also, that the same action 
may originate in either of two or more motives. Now, the 
motives to action in man, are the faculties of the mind, called 
into activity. ‘These faculties are either animal feelings, or 
moral feelings. All that owes its existence to the former, if it 
be correct, is designated by the author, “ outward morality ;” 
while all to which the activity of the moral sentiments gives 
birth, he terms “inward morality.” As this distinction is of 
great importance, an illustration is given, which we transcribe, 
that our readers may bear it in mind, as we proceed in our 
analysis of the essay : 7 

“A dog passes a butcher’s stand:—the animal is hungry; sees 
some meat; his acquisitiveness becomes active, and he seizes it. 
Such an action, viewed relatively to man, a moral agent, is immoral. 
The animal is caught, and receives a severe punishment. The pun- 
ishment excites the dog’s cautiousness, and in passing the shop a 
second time, though equally hungry, he avoids touching what is not 
his own. Here the dog is outwardly moral; but, having no sense of 
the impropriety of stealing, or rather, of taking, the animal cannot be 
said to be inwardly moral. But let a man, who knows, and feels the 
influence of love to his neighbor, pass the butcher’s stand; let this 
man be hungry, yet he does not steal; because his conscientious- 
ness, and benevolence, and moral feelings tell him of the injustice 
of taking another’s property. This is inward morality.” 

Having thus explained the phrases “ outward ” and “ inward 
morality,” the author proceeds to lay out his work in very 
much the following manner. He proposes to illustrate the 
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sources of OUTWARD and INwaRD morality ; to show the mn- 
PERFECTION Of that morality which arises from the activity of 
the animal feelings ; ; to prove, that the moral feelings must be 
active, in order to inward morality ; ; and not only so, but that 
the activity, even of these, which gives birth to inward morali- 
ty, must be that which arises from AN ENLIGHTENED INTEL- 
Lect; that the motives to morality are powerful, in proportion 
as the faculties which originate them are of the HIGHER oR- 
DER, (that is, are moral feelings, as opposed to animal ones), 
are numerous, and healthfully active ; and, finally, that since 
CHRISTIANITY presents to the mind objects eminently calcu- 
lated to excite, to the greatest healthful activity, the greatest 
number of faculties, and these of the highest order, that, irre- 
spectively of its divine origin, and viewed merely as a NATURAL 
system, Is the best, for inducing morality, ever presented to 
man. 

In perusing Dr. Epps’ illustrations of the sources of outward 
and inward morality, we have been confirmed in an opinion we 
have long entertained ; viz., that a Christian philosopher, well 
acquainted with the true philosophy of human nature, can do 
more for the interests of true religion, with the externally mor- 
al and amiable, by his analysis of human actions, according to 
that philosophy, than he could ever do by a direct recommen- 
dation of Christianity to their acceptance. Christianity will 
always be repelled by those, who “trust in themselves that 
they are righteous ;”—indeed, to such persons, it has no natu- 
ral adaptation, in its provisions ; any more than it has any nat- 
ural affinity, in its spirit. Its Author “came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Dr. Epps has done 
much towards stripping the self-righteous of their fancied ex- 
cellences, by an examination of the sources of those acts on 
which they would be likely to pride themselves ; and thus, by 
proving, we think, to most men’s consciousness, that “ all their 
righteousnesses are filthy rags,” he has, indirectly, “« prepared 
the way of the Lord.” We should take pleasure in presenting 
to our readers this analysis in detail; but must content our- 
selves with a mere sketch, accompanied by one or two extracts 
from the essay. 

Our author here shows, that outward morality may flow from 
the animal feeling, philoprogenitiveness, or love of offspring,— 
from adhesiveness, or the instinct of attachment,—from cau- 
tiousness,—from approbativeness, or the desire of estimation ; ; 
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—from self-esteem ;—and from acquisitiveness, or the desire 
of gain: so that, often, men are preserved from those acts 
which would infringe morality, in the ordinary acceptation of 
that word, not because such acts are evil, or because the per- 
sons in question love goodness; but because their children 
might be injuriously affected, or their friends might suffer, or 
they themselves might suffer in their reputation, or self-com- 
placency, or interest, if they indulged in the acts of transgres- 
sion. As a specimen of the moral anatomy to which he sub- 
jects the actions of men, we subjoin the remarks of Dr. Epps, 
on love of approbation, as a source of outward morality : 

“ LOVE OF APPROBATION, another animal feeling, may claim an 
influence in civilized society, equal to that of cautiousness, in induc- 
ing outward morality. Too much of the morality of the present 
day, as to its motives, may be resolved into the questions, ‘What 
will my friends say?’ ‘What will the world say?’ The question 
is not, ‘What will the moral feelings and Intellect say?’ No: the 
good opinion of mankind is the potent influence,—the foundation of 
moral conduct. ‘Thousands can claim no higher motive for action. 
Many would trick their neighbors, were it not for their deeds being 
made known. Many a, bigot is restrained from committing those 
differing from himself, in religious creed, to the stake, by respect for 
the opinions of mankind. Many a magistrate is preserved from 
abuses of the power committed to his trust, by fear of the public 
press. Indeed, to go higher, the patriotism of many of our legisla- 
tors may be referred to this feeling; and, to go higher still, the lib- 
erality of many of our countrymen originates in the love of approba- 
tion. What, too, is the greater part of that false sympathy, called 
politeness, but the dictation of this faculty. Indeed, the forms under 
which its activity may be traced, are truly Protean, and many assume 
the pleasing visor of morality.” 

Having thus sketched the sources of outward morality as seen 
in the animal feelings, our author passes to the springs of that 
morality which is inward; and traces it to the “higher facul- 
ties.’ These do not merely restrain from acts which are im- 
moral, but dnpel to conduct which is the opposite. They 
operate alone, or in combination ; and the energy of the im- 
pulse which they give, will be in proportion to the number of 
faculties combined in originating it. Benevolence, alone, im- 
pels to kindness ; but a higher morality springs from the union 
of benevolence and conscientiousness. A morality, higher 

still, results from the union with these, of veneration, ap- 
probativeness, and cautiousness; especially if there be super- 
added to these, that refining and elevating conception of an ev- 
er-present Witness of both the acts and feelings of the individ- 
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ual, which ideality and individuality will produce. In an 
illustration which the author here employs, he gives a religious 
aspect to the essay, which, we conceive, adds greatly to its 
value ; but to which we forbear, at present, to advert; defer- - 
ring our remarks on it till a subsequent page; where we shall 
observe on a note by the American editor, to which this illus- 
tration gives occasion. 

The next position of our author is, “That the influence of 
the animal feelings in inducing outward morality is very im- 
perfect; and totally inefficacious in circumstances exciting 
strongly to immoral conduct.” Having before shown, that 
these feelings may restrain from certain immoral acts, he here 
shows, that the same feelings may impel to certain other such 
acts,—that philoprogenitiveness may prevent the actings of 
benevolence, or even of conscientiousness; and thus induce 
the compromise of both kindness and justice. ‘Thus, a parent, 
under the misdirected impulse of this feeling, may amass prop- 
erty, as a portion for his children, which ought to have been 
distributed among his creditors, or employed for the promotion 
of objects of benevolent enterprise. Adhesiveness, also, may 
induce so exclusive a regard to its object, as that the general 
interests of mankind, or of a community, may be overlooked. 
Thus, many a man is elevated to a station of honor and profit, 
because he is the friend of the patron, who cannot, or will not, 
discharge the duties of his office, so as to promote the general 
interest. ‘Thus, benevolence and justice are both disregarded, 
for the sake of personal attachment. In like manner, cautious- 
ness, if not directed by the higher sentiments, may restrain a 
man from robbery, but yet may impel him to take advantage 
of legal quibbles, to withhold from his neighbor his nght; or 
to watch, and take advantage of his necessities; and, in one 
word, to do any act of meanness or dishonesty, with only this 
limitation,—* Take care that you are not caught.” ‘How 
many persons,” says our author, “wish to go to heaven, not 
from a love of heaven, but from a fear of hell.” 

Approbativeness has already been adverted to, as a source 
of outward morality. Its imperfection, in even the same point 
of observation, is easily shown. While a man, not internally 
moral, is surrounded by moral men, he will, of course, be him- 
self externally moral, under the influence of approbativeness ; 
for he would fall under the scourge of their disapprobation, 
were he otherwise. But change his situation, and surround 
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him by those who laugh at the restraints of morality ; and not 
only will his former principle of virtuous conduct not avail to 
secure his integrity, but will, itself, impel him to forsake it. 
Now, he cannot secure the approbation of his associates, but 
by crime ; his strongest impulse will, therefore, lead him to the 
commission of it. Let parents, who make it a principle to in- 
culcate on their children a supreme regard to the opinion of 
others as a rule of conduct, reflect on this, and remember, that 
they are increasing a power, which, under circumstances likely 
to occur in the case of every child, will actually impel him to 
the commission of immorality, and even crime ! 

Self-esteem is, also, an imperfect source of morality. The 
persons in whom it predominates, are at some times just, and 
at others unjust. Where honor is concerned, or any thing 
which men call by that name, it will be found powerful; but 
if that be not touched, these persons are not to be depended 
on. ‘Thus, gamblers will pay their losses in play, but will yet 
cheat in their play, that they may gain. ‘They pay debts of 
honor, if their families perish in want; but, without scruple, 
will defraud those creditors who have trusted them with the 
very necessaries of existence ! 

National morality, also, is affected by self-esteem, acting in 
conjunction with inhabitiveness, and thus producing patriotism. 
But their activity, in conjunction with that of acquisitiveness, 
may impel to wars of aggression; and thus benevolence and 
justice may be sacrificed. 

Acquisitiveness may keep a man outwardly moral ; for the 
expensiveness of the sins to which he is inclined, may effect- 
ually prevent indulgence. But the imperfection of this animal 
feeling, as a source of even outward morality, appears from the 
fact, that it is this, which leads him to sacrifice benevolence, and 
to be an oppressor of the hireling in his wages; or to deprive 
his body, his family, or his dependents, of the requisite supplies 
of food and clothing. 

But, indispensable as it is, that the higher sentiments should 
be the moving springs of morality, in order to its genuineness, 
it is no less indispensable, that they be enlightened by the in- 
tellect ; for, even these sentiments are BLIND in themselves. 
Benevolence, for example, impels to the relief of distress; but 
justice must not, in its relief, be sacrificed to benevolence ; and 
the enlightened intellect says to excited benevolence, “ Pay 
that thou owest, and of the surplus give to him that needeth.” 
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Benevolence alone would so compassionate suffering, as to al- 
low the guilty to escape punishment ; and it is thus that some 
parents spoil their children, because they cannot themselves 
bear the pains of wounded benevolence, in correcting or re- 
proving them. Such a parent was Eli; and such an one, also, 
was David, towards Adonijah (1 Kings 1: 6), and, not im- 
probably, towards Absalom and Amnon. 

Against some of the evils just enumerated, benevolence 
would be guarded, if united with conscientiousness ; and, es- 
pecially, if these were sustained by firmness. But, even here, 
there is danger, that they may impel in a wrong direction. To 
give is not, in itself, good; nor even to give where justice is 
not compromised. It is to give to the deserving, which is 
good ; and of the merits of a case, the INTELLECT must judge ; 
for this is not the province of the moral sentiments. Without 
the light of intellect, the sentiments under consideration may 
really give a premium to vice, and a bounty to laziness. 

Veneration, too, may be superadded to the before mentioned 
sentiments ; but, unless enlightened by intellect, will not orig- 
inate either true morality or religion. It is blind,—as blind as 
the propensities; and may make those devout, who are not 
holy ; religious, who are not righteous ;—in one word, the Phar- 
isees of our own times. It may originate zeal; but unenlight- 
ened, it will be misdirected ; it will not be “according to 
knowledge ;” but in connexion with a conscientiousness, a 
benevolence, and a firmness, also blind, may kindle the fagot, 
and employ the rack, for the glory of God (veneration), and 
the good of mankind (benevolence) ; and think they do God 
service (conscientiousness), when they consign the souls of the 
sufferers to the devil (firmness). 

We have now arrived at our author’s last proposition, which 
is substantially this,—that as Christianity enlightens intellect 
by the facts which it announces, and as these facts are such, in 
their nature, as are calculated to excite to activity a greater 
number of faculties than any other system of morality ; and as 
the faculties thus excited are of the higher order, Christianity 
is the best system of morality. On this part of his subject, our 
author would suffer by being epitomized ; we shall, therefore, 
present our readers with an extract from the essay itself: 

“Christianity states, that the Creator of the world is of such a 
character, that he cannot look upon sin (comprising all violations of 
the moral law), but with the greatest abhorrence and detestation. Chris- 
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tianity states, that this Deity has established certain moral and relj- 
gious laws, embodied in the ten commandments; which are farther 
compressed into the two laws published by Jesus Christ: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself? 

“ The intellectual faculties, acting with benevolence and conscien- 
tiousness, discover these laws to be just and good. But Christianity 
states, in addition, that attention to these laws has Lire attached 
thereto; that non-attention has pearH: a life, consisting in the en- 
joyment, for ever, of this blessed Being’s favor; a death, an everlast- 
ing exclusion from his presence. It, moreover, adds, that all men 
have violated these laws; and, consequently, are exposed to the pun- 
ishment attached to the violation. But then, it still declares, that 
this great, good, and just Being looked down in mercy on the sons 
of men, and sent his EquaL, whom he calls his ‘ beloved Son,’ to re- 
ceive the punishment due to the children of men,—the violators of 
his laws. These facts being believed, the exceeding enormity of the 
offence of the violation is seen, by the greatness of the Being who 
suffers,—the Lawgiver’s equal. Conscientiousness, enlightened by 
the intellect, is awakened into powerful activity, and, with it, cau- 
tiousness. But Christianity adds still more; viz., that EVERY ONE is 
invited to lay claim to a share in the benefits accruing from the 
death of the Lawgiver’s equal; namely, freedom from punishment, 
and from sin, and the possession of glory. Here benevolence is 
called into activity, and sees somewhat of the immensity of the be- 
nevolent love of this great Being. Hope is awakened, and cautious- 
ness, ceasing its forebodings, acts only in unison with the higher 
feelings, producing an anxiety never to offend so kind a Being again. 
But Christianity farther adds, that this kind, holy and just Deity is 
EVER PRESENT; that he sees the inmost thoughts. Love of appro- 
bation, ideality, and individuality, the first, in seeking the approval 
of this ever present Being, the second and the third in the contem- 
plation of him as ever present, are called into powerful activity; and 
as this Being loves what is good, and hates the evil, the desire to 
gain his approbation, by doing what is pleasing, and avoiding what 
is displeasing to him, becomes established in the mind. But Chris- 
tianity presents other facts. It presents the terrors of HELL, on the 
one hand, appealing to cautiousness, and, also, to benevolence at 
the same time, showing the greatness of the deliverance ; and, on 
the other hand, the inexpressible joys of HEAVEN; thus appealing to 
hope and to acquisitiveness. And, lest the mind should be oppres- 
sed with a sense of its own inability to resist the temptations to a 
neglect of the holy, just and good laws, established by this Being, 
Christianity informs man, that the Lawgiver’s equal has risen to glo- 
ry and to power, to impart strength sufficient for every time of need. 
Here the faculty of hope rests in delightful complacency.” 


In order to bring before us, fully, the excellence of Chris- 
tianity as a system inducing morality, its negative influence 
must be exhibited; and we had marked a paragraph, on this 


subject, for quotation ; but must refer our readers to the essay 
itself. 
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We have already intimated, that there are some notes on this 
essay, by the American editor, (as we presume Mr. Pierpont 
to be), which call for a measure of attention. That attention 
we will, as briefly as possible, afford to them. ‘There are very 
few of them by the editor, though the title-page would lead us 
to expect the notes were by him. Moreover, there is no dis- 
tinguishing mark put, by the editor, on his own notes; so that 
there is danger, in some cases, of ascribing the notes of the 
author to the editor. However, careful perusal will enable the 
reader to distinguish between them, in cases when the editor 
agrees with the author ; and in other cases (we believe nearly 
the only ones in which the editor’s notes occur), there is so 
strong and clear a note of hostility to the author’s sentiments 
sounded, that mistake, as to the writer, is impossible. 

The first note of the editor occurs on p. 22, and is founded 
on a supposed case, stated by the author, of the effects which 
would be produced, on an ingenuous, offending child, who 
should learn that his parent, or one equal in dignity, had suffer- 
ed the evil consequences of his (the child’s) offence, in order 
to the consistent restoration of the child to favor. His note is 
as follows: 


“ Does the author mean, that the father, in this case, punishes him- 
self, or some one else that is his own equal? This is a case, which, 
without the intimations, or, rather, the requirements of a particular 
point of Catholic and Calvinistic theology, viz., the popular (not the 
scriptural) doctrine of the atonement, involving the vicarious suffer- 
ings of Deity, would hardly have been thought of in this connexion. 
For here, the disobedience ‘which must have been attended with 
punishment,’ is not, in fact, punished at all. The violator of the law 
is not punished, by the supposition. He ‘is restored to favor, in 
consideration of the sufferings of the substitute. And the substitute, 
not being the violator of the law, though he may be made to suffer, 
—a suffering God !—is yet not punished; since punishment must, in 
its very nature, fall upon the offender. An innocent person may 
suffer, in consequence of the offence of a guilty one ; but to say he is 
pushed for it, is as great an outrage upon language, as to punish him 
would be upon justice.” 


On the annotator’s first sentence, in reply to the question he 
puts, we say, the author’s meaning may be learned from his 
words: he says, not that the parent punishes himself, but that 
he “ places himself, or one equal to himself, as a substitute ;” 
an expression which the annotator himself employs, and which, 
therefore, cannot, fairly, subject the author to the implication 
of having meant that the father punished himself. If he had, 
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indeed,—as he has in another page,—though there would have 
been an incorrectness in the expression, it were one which it 
would be scarcely generous to animadvert upon, in this case; 
since the author is not a divine, but a physician, and may be 
excused, if he be unskilled in the technicalities of polemic theol- 
ogy. But the annotator zs a divine; and,—as with only, we 
think, one exception, all his notes intimate,—a polemic divine, 
too, we are justified in expecting, that Ae will not trip in the use 
of terms. hat shall we say, then, to his assertion, that 
“ Calvinistic theology,” on the doctrine of the atonement, in- 
volves “ the vicarious sufferings of Deity.” If this writer be, 
as we believe he is, a regularly graduated theologian, he knows, 
or he does not know, that this is not a dogma of the Calvinis- 
tic system. If he knows this, we are sorry to have his probity, 
as a disputant, suffer in our esteem, as it must ; and if he does 
not know it, we would recommend him to inform himself of 
the opinions of his opponents, before he endeavors to overthrow 
them. If he had done this, previously to writing the note before 
us, there would have been no room in it for the self-compla- 
cent exclamation,—“ a suffering God,’—since he would have 
known, that Calvinists are, at least, “rational”? enough not to 
entertain the belief of such an absurdity. 

He would do well, also, to examine standard Calvinistic 
writers, relative to the “ punishment” of the substitute, whom 
their system recognises. He will find, we think, that there is 
not, in their system, that “ outrage upon justice,” nor, in their 
writings, that ‘ outrage upon language,’ which he appears to 
imagine. We recommend Dwight, and Griffin, and Andrew 
Fuller, to his perusal and study. 

There is a flippancy and an appearance of superciliousness in 
the notes ‘of the editor, which is really disrespectful to the 
author of the work before us. Not that, as a Phrenologist, he 
is regarded with contempt (though there is, occasionally, what 
bears the aspect of even thi, but as a Trinitarian. Thus, the 
following is the whole of a note on p. 37. “ Where is this 
‘fact’ declared?” 'To understand this, it should be known, 
that the author is here proving the proposition, that Christiani- 
ty presents facts, exciting to activity more and higher facul- 
ties, than any other system of morality ; and that he enumer- 
ates, among these facts, the following one, viz.; “It (Christian- 
ity) declares, that this great, good, and just Being sent his 
Equa, whom he calls his beloved Son,” &c., and the note 1s 
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on the word “ Equal.” Perhaps, if this question were put to 
an intelligent member of a Bible class, or even to an intelligent 
Sabbath scholar, he would have removed the difficulty from 
the mind of the annotator, by a reference to Zech. 13: 7. 
«“ Awake, O sword, against— the man that is my FELLOW, 
saith the LORD of hosts ;” and if this Sabbath scholar should 
be asked, farther, “ How do you know that this prophecy re- 
lates to the suffermgs of Christ?” he would reply, “Jesus 
Christ himself so applies it, Matt. 26: 31.” 

Another note of the editor, on p. 38, demands a moment’s 
attention :—it is as follows: 

“Ts this strength ” (that is, sufficient for the tempted who apply for 
it) “imparted to the tempted individual, in any other way, than as it 
is acquired by the exercise of the power bestowed upon him origin- 


ally? If so, we have a new lesson to learn in Phrenology, and all 
our old ones to unlearn.” 


To answer the annotator’s inquiry, we must state, phrenolog- 
ically, what it is which constitutes conquest over temptation ; 
and, having done this, we shall be able to estimate the correct- 
ness of his opinion, that such a supposition as that embraced 
in his inquiry, supposes a new lesson in Phrenology to be need- 
ed, and that all the old ones should be unlearned. In phreno- 
logical language, we consider conquest over temptation to be, 
the continuance of the moral sentiments in the dominion, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the animal feelings to overpower 
them. ‘This continuance of the moral sentiments in the do- 
minion is, doubtless, secured by the activity of those senti- 
ments ; their activity is excited by the presentation to them of 
their appropriate stimuli; and it is maintained, so as to secure 
the dominion, by the sustaining energy of firmness, the func- 
tion of which appears to be, to give endurance to the emotions 
resulting from the activity of the dominant faculties, which are, 
in the case before us, the moral sentiments. It is firmness, 
which, in the case of the tempted Christian, maintains the ac- 
tivity, and renders permanent the dominion of the assailed 
sentiments, with the language of Jephthah, “I have opened 
my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back.” 

We are now prepared to reply to the annotator’s inquiry in 
the note under review. ‘The nerves of motion are capable of 
so exciting the muscles of our frame to action, as that, in pres- 
ence of the appropriate stimuli, (say fear, love, &c.), we 
are capable of physical effort, to which, in ordinary cases, we 
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are inadequate ;—effort which we cannot put forth at will ; that 
is, “ strength is imparted,” in such cases, “in another way than 
as it is acquired by the exercise of the power bestowed upon 
the individual originally ;’ viz., by unwonted excitement of 
the muscles to action. And if this is true with respect to the 
instruments of motion, why not with regard to the instruments 
of the mind’s operation, in resisting temptation? It is only 
necessary that the appropriate and sufficient stimuli should be 
presented, to rouse the moral sentiments to unwonted activity, 
and kept before them, during the struggle with the animal 
feelings for the mastery, and the thing is done. Now, truth, 
—truth, with respect to Jesus, (or “as it is in Jesus,’’) is the 
appropriate stimulus of the moral sentiments. If this be pre- 
sented, and kept vividly before them, in the hour of peril, they 
will maintain their superiority. In answer to prayer, the Holy 
Spirit takes of the things of Jesus,—the truths which have re- 
lation to him,—and reveals them to the moral sentiments, through 
the intellect, and thus produces that activity of the moral sen- 
timents, which is requisite, in order to conquest. Strength, then, 
is thus imparted to the tempted Christian, in “ another way than 
as it is acquired by the exercise of the power bestowed upon him 
originally.” ‘Truths are exhibited under aspects in which they 
had not been viewed ; and an unwonted energy is thus imparted 
to the moral sentiments ;—an energy such as the ordinary exer- 
cise of the power originally bestowed would never have com- 
municated. 

But then the annotator “ will have to learn a new lesson in 
Phrenology.” Possibly he may: all its depths even HE may 
not have fathomed! Its illustrious discoverers always consid- 
ered it to be, as yet, in its infancy ; and their greatest living 
disciple, Combe, entertains, and expresses, a similar opinion. 
The enviable distinction is possessed alone by our annotator, of 
having NO NEW LESSON TO LEARN in Phrenology. 

But let us see whether the lesson 7s a new one. Spurzheim 
says (Phrenology, Vol. i. p. 132), that fundamental faculties 
“may act, or repose, singly.” Of course, then, they may be 
excited to action singly ; and the presentation to one faculty, 
or set of faculties, of its appropriate stimulus, or the increase 
of that stimulus, will increase the energy of its action. Now, 
this is all we have supposed to be done ; and in this our illus- 
trious teacher sustains us. It is a lesson which he taught many 
years ago; a lesson he has recorded for us to learn, and not, by 
any means, a “new lesson in Phrenology.” 
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The same objectionable spirit of the annotator appears, also, 
in his note on p. 39, where, because the author has quoted 
Prov. 18: 24,—(* There is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother,’”)—as an assertion of the Redeemer respecting him- 
self, which is certainly an error, he takes occasion thus to ex- 
press himself respecting the whole religious system of the au- 
thor. ‘Truth is, the Doctor’s theology is as hard to reconcile 
with the Bible, as it is with the simpler principles of Phrenology.” 
Surely, this is too sweeping a censure! If not,—and if the 
position here assumed be considered tenable, that because a 
man may misapply a single text, his whole religious system is 
in contradiction to the Bible, how much more where many texts 
are misapplied: and how much easier of proof would be the 
proposition contained in the above quotation, if we should sub- 
stitute “ annotator ” for “ doctor !” 

But we have not yet done with the note in question. This 
writer is so sensitive on all points approaching the peculiarities 
of evangelical religion, as to find them, or at least particular 
ones, where, we think, the author did not design to put them, 
and, indeed, has not put them. ‘The discovery of the doctrine 
of atonement, in a misapplication, by the author, of Prov. 18: 
24, reminds us of Macbeth’s vision of a dagger, in empty air:— 
“Js this” atonement “ that I see before me?” Good Mr. Ed- 
itor, be calm, we pray you; that doctrine is not in the passage 
quoted, nor in the author’s application of it. It is an halluci- 
nation of your own mind, and we wish we could administer a 
sedative. But the necessary advertence to the atonement on 
our part, since its spectre is before the annotator’s mind, pre- 
cludes the very sanguine hope of soothing him. We shall not, 
however, discuss the subject, but advert, briefly, to some sen- 
tences of this writer, in the note before us. 

He says, that the doctrine of atonement does not appeal to 
cautiousness. We would inquire of any man, of average 
moral sentiment, whether the knowledge that his misconduct 
had subjected one who loved him, and whom, therefore, he 
loved, to suffering, would not induce him to hate that course of 
conduct, and to avoid it? This is the excitement of cau- 
tiousness ; and the editor’s position is unsound. We speak, 
however, of men of average moral sentiment. Men of anoth- 
er character would say, ‘ Cautiousness, instead of being ex- 
cited, is set at rest ;” “Let us sin, that grace may abound.” 
Such persons, we should imagine, have small conscientious- 
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ness, and small benevolence. The language of this writer 
supposes the only excitement of cautiousness to be that, in 
which fear or alarm is experienced. Is it a “mew lesson in 
Phrenology,” to him, that its language is “'Take care ?”— 
(Spurzheim, Phrenology, Vol. i. p. 199.) 

This writer asserts, too, that no such principle as that of the 
innocent suffering in consequence of the offences of the guilty, 
is carried into the administration of the organic laws; and asks, 
triumphantly, “ Why does not A’s excess in wine give B the 
headache?” ‘This question is not sufficiently definite. We 
ask if A and B are so connected with each other, as that it is 
physically possible that the supposed consequence should fol- 
low? If not, the question is about as appropriate as this: 
Why does not elective attraction pay six per cent.? But if 
there be such a connexion between A and B, as that between 
father and son, and if A’s excess in wine preceded the time 
when B derived his existence from him, we say, immediately, 
ihat B’s “head will ache,” or be otherwise injuriously affected 
by “ A’s excess of wine.” Here is another “new lesson in 
Phrenology,” for the annotator: for Spurzheim states, that id- 
iotcy in children is sometimes the consequence of intemperance 
in parents. He says, moreover, “ General constitution, bodily 
qualities, individual peculiarities, diseases, &c., are transmitted 
from sires to sons ;” and ‘Those who have suffered from de- 
bilitating causes, before marriage, have an infirm and degenerate 
family.” (Natural Laws, p. 26.) ‘The reply to the next con- 
fident inquiry of this writer, “‘ Why does not the son’s debauch- 
ery bring premature decrepitude upon the father?” is simply 
this; because streams do not flow towards their springs! If 
this writer’s comparison had not been inactive, when he penned 
the above question, he would have seen, that to be appropriate, 
the words “son,” and “father,” in it, should have changed 
places. But, perhaps, intellect was sufficiently active, to re- 
mind him, that such a change of place would have been fatal 
to his position. If so, conscientiousness must have been dozing, 
or such an inquiry would not have been put. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think the last must have been the true state of the 
case, and that its slumber did not terminate, until the concluding 
inquiry in this note was written: “ Why does not the suicidal 
state or draught of the creature, bring death upon the Creator, 
or “ His Equat?” This question is preceded by an intima- 
tion, that the writer’s veneration is large; which, from the 
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qualifying expression, we presume is the fact; but which, cer- 
tainly, we should not have inferred from a question containing 
so much of bitter sarcasm, not to say profaneness. 

Before we dismiss the annotator, we will briefly advert to 
a note on p. 88. It occurs in the third essay ;—that on vene- 
ration. ‘The author observes, in the text, “that for veneration 
to be properly excited through the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, the objects must be discovered by the intellect to be true, 
then must be understood, and then the moral sentiments must 
approve them.” Qn this sentiment of the author, the following 
note is founded : 


“The author seems, through a strange oversight, to have transpo- 
sed the order, in respect to time, of perceiving the truth of a doce- 
trine, and of understanding it. Every doctrine, or object of faith or 
belief, is a statement of a fact. Every fact is capable of being stated 
in a proposition, or series of propositions, the terms of which are the 
conventional representatives of the ideas or thoughts, that exist in 
the mind of the teacher. The belief of a proposition is ‘the dis- 
covery of the intellect’ that it is true; or that it states, or announces 
atruth. But this discovery cannot be made, except by comparing 
the ideas set forth in the proposition under consideration, with those 
of other doctrines or propositions regarded by the intellect as proved, 
or, at least, as true, and perceiving that the former are in harmony 
with the latter. This harmony cannot be perceived otherwise than 
by this comparison ; a comparison which, most obviously, cannot be 
instituted, without having first distinctly apprehended the ideas, or 
perceived the meaning of the terms which represent them; in other 
word, without understanding what the doctrine in question, or ‘the 
object of faith’ is.” 

We defer our remarks on the first sentence in this quotation, 
till we shall come to the examination of a portion of the note 
not yet quoted. In the mean time, let us examine the correct- 
ness of our annotator’s positions, in the paragraph given. We 
cannot agree with him, that the belief of a proposition is “ the 
discovery of the intellect” that it is true. ‘There is much _be- 
lief, we think, which does not arise from such discoveries of the 
intellect. Let us suppose a child, who had never been de- 
ceived by his teacher, and, consequently, who had confidence 
in his veracity,—and who had arrived at years capable of un- 
derstanding what was meant by an angle, and the measure ol 
it, but had never learned any portion of the elements of geom- 
etry, to be informed by his teacher, that if one side of a trian- 
gle be produced, the exterior angle will be equal to the two 
interior and opposite angles. He will readily beldeve this truth, 
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on the authority of his teacher; and yet his intellect, by the 
supposition, has not discovered the proposition to be true; no 
“ harmony is perceived to exist” between this and other math- 
ematical truths ; for comparison of it with such truths is not in 
his power; he has no knowledge of them: in other words, he 
believes this truth without comprehending it. The terms of 
the proposition the child understands ; and that it is true, he 
believes ; but had “ intellect discovered it to be true,” he would 
have known more on this subject; he would have known 
how it is true. So of moral truths; the intellect may under- 
stand the terms of a proposition, and may believe the truth 
which it declares, and yet not discover that it is true, or under- 
stand how it is. ‘Thus, we believe the omnipresence of God ; 
but we do not comprehend omnipresence, and “compare” it 
with limited presence, and, by a “ perception of the harmony ” 
between the two, discover the truth of the proposition, ‘God 
is omnipresent.” Or, to take another case; we can under- 
stand the terms of the proposition, “the Word was God ;” 
and those of the proposition, “the Word was made flesh ;” 
the terms are, as this writer expresses it, “the conventional 
representatives of the ideas, or thoughts, that existed in the 
teacher’s mind.” But for the intellect to discover the truth or 
fact, that “God was manifest in the flesh,” would require a 
capacity, which could “find out the Almighty to perfection,” 
—to discover, by intellectual effort, that this is, implies the 
possession of the knowledge how it is. This leads us to the 
phrenological doctrine, on the subject of belief respecting re- 
vealed truths. On this, the annotator says: 

“The phrenological doctrine is, that it is the province of the reflect- 
ive faculties, ‘comparison, and ‘ causality, to act upon the materials, 
that is, the ideas, gathered by the perceptive faculties, and submitted 
to their operation. Belief is the discovery, or the conviction, that a 
proposition announcing, or purporting to announce, a fact, is true. 
This belief can result only from ‘comparison.’ Comparison can act 
only upon objects that are perceived, that is, apprehended by the per- 
ceptive faculties of the intellect, or, in one word, understood. An 


object of faith, then, must be understood, before it can ‘be discovered 
by the intellect to be true.’ ” 


The phrase, “ discovered by the intellect to be true,” is one, 
which the annotator has adopted from the author, and is not a 
happy one, for the expression of his idea. In our religious 
inquiries, the office of intellect is, to ascertain, that it is God 
who speaks to us, in an alleged revelation; and, having as- 
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certained this, it is to submit to his instructions, and believe what 
he declares. Our author evidently meant, that intellect per- 
ceived that the facts in question were revealed by God; and 
took for granted, not “ discovered,” their truth ; and the intel- 
lect may, therefore, “understand” only the proposition, and 
not the truth which it declares. He is too thorough a Phren- 
ologist for this to be, to him, a “new lesson,” in the science. 
The language of the annotator, in the above quotation, is un- 
exceptionable, as far as regards the belief of truths, the dis- 
covery of which lies within the range of our faculties ; and his 
error lies in applying the principles beyond their legitimate 
sphere. His author was speaking of the mysterious truths of 
religion ; and the expressions are to be interpreted accordingly. 
Now, with reference to these truths, the phrenological doctrine 
is by no means that which is stated by the annotator. No man 
is better able to state the phrenological doctrine, on this subject, 
than Dr. Spurzheim ; and he does it in the following language : 


“The marvellous part of Christianity includes whatever is incom- 
prehensible, whatever is beyond the limits of observation ;—such as 
the nature of God, the creation of the world by his will, his influ- 
ence upon his creatures, his communication with men, the birth and 
miraculous actions of Jesus, the immortality of the soul, and the re- 
wards and punishments of the life tocome. This part of Christianity 
depends entirely upon belief; for the points of which it is composed 
cannot be submitted to present observation.” (Nat. Laws, pp. 151, 152.) 


He proceeds to say, in exact accordance with Dr. Epps: 


“The belief of these incomprehensible matters becomes eflica- 
cious and profitable, by inducing the believer to practise the Chris- 
tian virtues.” 


It is obvious, that Dr. S. has here adverted to the function 
of “marvellousness,” in producing religious faith, which the 
annotator entirely overlooked. Of this sentiment, he else- 


where (Phrenology, p. 235) says: 


“Tt exerts a very great influence over religious conceptions, and 
contributes more than veneration to religious faith ;—it is essential to 
the belief in the doctrines of refined religion ;—it is certain that it is 
principally manifested by a belief in miraculous and supernatural 
circumstances, in the foundation of religion by supernatural means, 
and in its points, called doctrines.” 


_ This being the true phrenological doctrine, it is plain, that 
it was no “oversight” in Dr. Epps, no “transposition of the 
order in respect to time,” when he said the mysterious truths 
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of Christianity must be received as true, and then understood, 
&c. It was, indeed, an “oversight” of his annotator,—a 
Phrenologist, and president of the Boston Phrenological Soci- 
ety,—in overlooking the function of a primitive faculty ; or 
having to learn as a ‘‘ new lesson in Phrenology,” that marvel- 
lousness predisposes to the belief of what is yet incomprehensi- 
ble. In such a person, 
“ Ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas ” inscientia “ fudit.” 
Hor. Ars. Poet. 351, 352. 


We intended to analyze, briefly, the remaining two essays 
of this delightful volume, but cannot afford it the requisite 
space. It may suffice, therefore, that we say, respecting 
them, that each of them is superior to that we have examined, 
and that the best essay, like the wine at Cana, is kept till the 
last. ‘The analysis which Phrenology has enabled Dr. Epps 
to make of much, very much, which passes by the name of re- 
ligion, will, we think, furnish many a religionist with the means 
of ascertaining, before it is too late, that he is devout, without 
being religious, and that his piety is essentially defective. 

In taking our leave of this writer, we can truly say, that we 
rejoice in having formed an acquaintance with him. We re- 
gret the extreme brevity of these essays, and should be pleased 
to see them expanded to four or five times their present dimen- 
sions. We wish, also, that Dr. Epps’ essays had been pub- 
lished alone, that is, without the notes of the American editor. 
They could, then, have been published at a moderate price ; 
and, moreover, thousands of copies would have been sought 
for, by evangelical Christians of all denominations, who will 
never read the present edition, secing it comes forth under 
auspices with which such Christians can have no fellowship. 

Wenar. 
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Articie IV. 
THE INDIANS. 


The Annual Register of Indian Affairs, within the Indian 
(or Western) Territory. Published by Isaac M’Coy, Shaw- 
anoe Baptist Mission House, Indian Territory, January 1, 

1836. J. Meeker, printer. S8vo. pp. 88. 















Tuts is the second number of the Register, which Mr. 
M’Coy proposes to publish annually. It was printed at the 
mission press, at the Shawanoe station, which is within the : 
Indian country, three hundred miles west of St. Louis,—the ; 
utmost western point, we believe, to which the great instrument F 
of civilization, the press, has yet been carried in the United 
States. ‘This number of the Register is much larger than the 
first, and it contains a great mass of valuable information. No 
man in this country, perhaps, is better acquainted with the 
condition of the Indians, than Mr. M’Coy. He has given 
ample evidence of his benevolent zeal for their welfare, by 
manifold labors and sufferings. ‘That zeal may sometimes have 
prompted him to devise measures of doubtful expediency ; yet 
no one has ever questioned the pure integrity and Christian be- 
nevolence with which he has devoted himself to the cause of 
the Indians. He has printed several pamphlets respecting 
them, full of interesting facts and strong appeals, written with 
much force, and with more literary merit than could reasonably 
have been expected. He proposes to publish a semi-monthly 
paper, called The Indian Advocate. We hope, that he will 
succeed in obtaining a sufficient number of subscribers. Cor- a 
rect information concerning the Indians is greatly needed ; for, 
as Mr. M’Coy shows, in this work, their real character is not 
understood, and, of course, their condition cannot be perma- D : 
nently improved, while such misapprehensions exist. Bi 

We propose to give an abstract of the statistical details con- Ms 
tained in this number of the Register, and to add a few remarks. 

We will first present Mr. M’Coy’s estimates of the whole 
number of the Indians within the United States. They are 
divided into two classes. 1. Those within the Indian 'Territo- 
ry, as it is called. 2. Those not within this Territory. ‘The 
following is a list of the first class : 
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INDIGENOUS TRIEES. 


. 5,510 
. 1,684 
. 1,600 
. 1,400 


Osage, about, 
Kauzau, “ 

Otoe and Missouria, . 
Omaha, ° . 


Pawnee, about, 
Puncah, “ 


Quapau, “ 450 


Sn 


Inall,. . 21,444 


EMIGRANT TRIBES. 


15,000 
4,000 
3,600 


*Choctaw, about, 

+Cherokee, “ 

tCreek, i ae 

Seneca and Shawanoe of 
Neosho, 

Wea, 

Piankasha, ° 

Peoria, and Kaskaskias, 

Ottawa, 


462 
225 
119 
135 

81 


Shawanoe of Kauzau river, 764 
Delaware, ° 856 
Kickapoo, ° 603 
Putawatomie, . . 444 
26,289 
21,444 


—_—_ 


Emigrant, 
Indigenous, 


Total, oe 





47,733 


The second class, or Indians not sill the Indian Territory, 
are thus stated. The estimates are, in many cases, conjectur- 


al, and may be very erroneous : 


INDIANS NOT WITHIN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. || 
Tribes East of Mississippi. 


Indians in New-England 
and New-York, 
Indians from New-York, at 
Green Bay, . 
Wyandots in 
Michigan, 
Miamies, 
Winnebagoes, 
Chippewas, 
Ottawas and Chippewas of 
Lake Michigan, 


4,715 
725 


Ohio and 


623 
1,200 
4,591 
6,793 


5,300 


Chippeways, Ottawas, and 
Putawatomies, 
Putawatomies, .. . 
Menominees, . 
Creeks, 
Cherokees, 
Chickasaws, 
Choctaws, . 
Seminoles, 
Appalachicolas, . 


8,000 
1,400 

. 4,200 
. 22,668 
. 10,000 
5,429 
3,500 
2.420 
340 





81,904 


Tribes West of Mississippi river. 


Sioux, . 

lowas, ; 
Sauks of Missouri, 
Sauks and Foxes, 
Assinaboines, 
Cree 8, 

Gros ventres, 
Arrekaras, 
Cheyennes, 
Minatarees, 
Mandans, . 


27,500 
1,200 
500 


6,400 
8,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 


Black Feet, 

Camanches, . 

Crows, . 

Arrepahas, Kiawas, &e., 29 

Caddoes, . » 28 

Snake and other tribes 
within the Rocky Moun- 
tains, . 

Tribes west of the Rocky 
Mountains, . . : 








* This estimate includes about 400 negro slaves. 


t Including about 500 slaves. 


\| This table refers to the territory belonging to the United States only. 


¢ Including about 450 slaves. , 
t 


is conjectural in regard to the remote tribes, and is, probably, very erroneous. 
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The whole number of Indians within the United States, ac- 


cording to these estimates, is three hundred and thirty-one 
thousand, nine hundred and thirty-seven : 


Within the Indian Territory,. . . ....... . 47,738 
East of the Mississippi, . ...... +... ~. . 81,904 
West of the Mississippi, but not within the Indian Terri- 

WY, ses Us 8 8 ee ee a et tC 


SU sé 2 3 8 6 oe SES SS so 


But, Mr. M’Coy adds, “ throughout all the vast uncultivated 
regions north and south of the western territories of the Uni- 
ted States, are Indians.” He thinks, that according to a mod- 
erate estimate, the whole number of Indians in North America, 
exclusive of Mexico, is one million eight hundred thousand. 
He supposes, that in Mexico, there are two millions six hun- 
dred thousand aborigines, making together four millions four 
hundred thousand Indians in North America, who, with few 
exceptions, are heathens, and who claim the efforts of Chris- 
tians, to rescue them from their ignorance and wretchedness. 
Let the churches in the United States remember, that there 
are, in North America, four or five millions of immortal beings, 
who are as utterly destitute of a knowledge of the gospel, as 
the inhabitants of China. 

The Indian Territory is a large tract of country west of the 
State of Missouri and the Territory of Arkansas, which has 
been set apart by the government of the United States, for the 
exclusive use of the Indians for ever. ‘The ‘Territory is thus 
described by Mr. M’Coy : 


“ By the Indian Territory is meant the country within the follow- 
ing limits, viz. :—Beginning on Red river, on the Mexican boundary, 
and as far west of Arkansas Territory as the country is habitable ; 
thence down Red river, eastwardly, along the Mexican boundary, to 
Arkansas Territory, thence northwardly along the line of Arkansas 
Territory, to the State of Missouri; thence north along its western 
line, to Missouri river; thence up Missouri river to Puncah river; 
thence westwardly, as far as the country is habitable; thence south- 
wardly, to the beginning. 

“The scarcity of wood renders the remoter regions towards the 
Rocky Mountains uninhabitable. It is supposed, that the quantity of 
timber within the Territory is sufficient to admit of settlement an av- 
erage width, from east to west, of two hundred miles, and the coun- 
try,as described above, is, from north to south, about six hundred 
miles, 

“There is a striking similarity between all parts of the Territory. 
In its general character, it is high and undulating, rather level than 
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hilly ; though small portions partly deserve the latter appellation. 
The soil is, generally, very fertile. It is thought, that in no part of 
the world so extensive a region of rich soil has been discovered as in 
this, of which the Indian Territory is a central portion. It is water- 
ed by numerous rivers, creeks, and rivulets. Its waters pass through 
it eastwardly, none of which are favorable to navigation. There is 
less marshy land and stagnant water in it than is usual in the west- 
ern country. The atmosphere is salubrious, and the climate precise- 
ly such as is desirable, being about the same as that inhabited by the 
Indians on the east of Mississippi. It contains much mineral coal 
and salt water, some lead, and some iron ore. ‘Timber is too scarce, 
and this is a serious defect, but one which time will remedy, as has 
been demonstrated by the rapid growth of timber in prairie coun- 
tries, which have been settled, where the grazing of stock, by dimin- 
ishing the quantity of grass, renders the annual fires less destructive 
to the growth of wood. ‘The prairie (that is, land destitute of wood) 
is covered with grass, much of which is of suitable length for the 
scythe.” 

To this Territory, a considerable number of Indians have al- 
ready been removed, and measures are in operation for remov- 
ing thither all the aborigines east of the Mississippi, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a few scattered remnants of tribes.* As 





* The President, in his last annual Message to Congress, says : 

‘** The plan of removing the aboriginal people, who yet remain within the 
settled portions of the United States, to the country west of the Mississippi 
river, approaches its consummation. It was adopted on the most mature con- 
sideration of the condition of this race, and ought to be persisted in till the 
object is accomplished, and prosecuted with as much vigor as a just regard to 
their circumstances will permit, and as fast as their consent can be obtained. 
All preceding experiments for the improvement of the Indians have failed. It 
seems now to be an established fact, that they cannot live in contact with a 
civilized community, and prosper. Ages of fruitless endeavors have, at length, 
brought us to a knowledge of this principle of intercommunication with them. 
The past we cannot recall, but the future we can provide for. Independently 
of the treaty stipulations into which we have entered with the various tribes, 
for the usufructuary rights they have ceded to us, no one can doubt the moral 
duty of the government of the United States to protect, and, if possible, to pre- 
serve and perpetuate, the scattered remnants of this race, which are left within 
our borders. In the discharge of this duty, an extensive region in the West 
has been assigned for their permanent residence. It has been divided into dis- 
tricts, and allotted among them. Many have already removed, and others are 
preparing to go; and with the exception of two small bands, living in Ohio 
and Indiana, not exceeding fifteen hundred persons, and of the Cherokees, all 
the tribes on the east side of the Mississippi, and extending from Lake Michi- 
gan to Florida, have entered into engagements, which will lead to their trans- 
plantation. 

‘The plan for their removal and reéstablishment is founded upon the 
knowledge we have gained of their character and habits, and has been dictated 
by a spirit of enlarged liberality. A territory exceeding in extent that relin- 
quished, has been granted to each tribe. Of its climate, fertility, and capacity 
to support an Indian population, the representations are highly favorable. To 
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the removal of the Indians is now the settled policy of the 
governmem, and as the recent revolt of the Seminoles and 
Creeks will increase the desire to transfer the remaining abo- 
rigines from their old seats within the States, it becomes a ques- 
tion of great interest, what are the condition and prospects of 
the tribes within the Territory which is destined to be their home? 
We shall glean a few facts from Mr. M’Coy’s book, which will 
shed light on this topic, though it must be admitted, that the 
experiment has not yet been sufficiently tried, to justify a con- 
clusive opinion. 

Political Condition.—The tribes are to remain distinct, each 
occupying its own portion of the Territory, within certain defi- 





these districts the Indians are removed, at the expense of the United States; 
and, with certain supplies of clothing, arms, ammunition, and other indis- 
pensable articles, they are also furnished, gratuitously, with provisions for a 
year after their arrival at their new homes. In that time, from the nature of 
the country, and of the products raised by them, they can subsist themselves 
by agricultural labor, if they choose to resort to that mode of life; if they do 
not, they are upon the skirts of the great prairies, where countless herds of 
buffalo roam, and a short time suffices to adapt their own habits to the changes 
which a change of the animals destined for their food, may require. 

‘* Ample arrangements have also been made for the support of schools; in 
some instances, council-houses and churches are to be erected, dwellings con- 
structed for the chiefs, and mills for common use. Funds have been set apart 
for the maintenance of the poor; the most necessary mechanical arts have been 
introduced, and blacksmiths, gunsmiths, wheelwrights, millwrights, &c., are 
supported among them. Steel, and iron, and sometimes salt, are purchased 
for them; and ploughs, and other farming utensils, domestic animals, looms, 
spinning-wheels, cards, &c., are presented to them. And besides these bene- 
ficial arrangements, annuities are, in all cases, paid, amounting, in some in- 
stances, to more than thirty dollars for each individual of the tribe, and, in all 
cases, sufficiently great, if justly divided, and prudently expended, to enable 
them, in addition to their own exertions, to live comfortably. And, as a stim- 
ulus for exertion, it is now provided by law, that, ‘ in all cases ef the appoint- 
ment of interpreters, or other persuns employed for the benefit of the Indians, 
a preference shall be given to persons of Indian descent, if such can be found, 
who are properly qualified for the discharge of the duties.’ 

‘Such are the arrangements for the physical comfort, and for the moral im- 
provement of the Indians. ‘The necessary measures for their political advance- 
ment, and for their separation from our citizens, have not been neglected. The 
pledge of the United States has been given by Congress, that the country des- 
tined for the residence of this people, shall be for ever ‘ secured and guaran- 
tied to them.’ 

‘A country, west of Missouri and Arkansas, has been assigned to them, 
into which the white settlements are not to be pushed. No political commu- 
nities can be formed in that extensive region, except those which are establish- 
ed by the Indians themselves, or by the United States for them, and with their 
concurrence. A barrier has thus been raised for their protection against the 
encroachments of our citizens, and guarding the Indians, as far as possible, 
from those evils, which have brought them to their present condition.”’ 


VOL. 1L—NO. III. 48 
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nite boundaries. Each tribe will govern itself, according to its 
own customs. ‘The Choctaws have adopted a written consti- 
tution, which provides for a legislative council, consisting of 
three principal chiefs, elected by the people, for the term of four 
years, and thirty counsellors, to be chosen annually by the peo- 
ple. Many excellent laws have been enacted, which are well 
executed. The introduction of ardent spirits is severely pro- 
hibited, and intemperance is now little known among the Choc- 
taws. Our own leyislators would be profited by a study of 
the Choctaw code. The Cherokees are still further advanced 
in civilization : 

“Their form of civil government resembles that of one of our 
States. Their legislature consists of upper and lower houses, each 
of which has a president and a secretary, meets annually in autumn, 
and may be convened at other times, by order of the principal chiefs. 


Each district has two judges, and also two light-horse-men (sheriffs), 
who are prompt in the discharge of the duties of their trust.” 


The Creeks, likewise, have a general council, written laws, 
judges, sheriffs, and other officers, who perform their duties 
with sagacity and zeal. The other tribes are less civilized, but 
they all have some forms of internal government; and the ex- 
ample of the three principal tribes will operate beneficially up- 
on the rest. 

Agents of the United States reside among the Indians, and 
exercise a supervisory power; and there are military posts at 
Fort Towson, Fort Gibson, and Fort Leavenworth,* at each 
of which are several companies of United States troops. 

It is proposed to adopt a form of government for the whole 
Territory, in which all the tribes shall be united by a civil com- 
pact.t Mr. M’Coy asserts, that many of the tribes desire the 
adoption of this measure, and he thinks that many of the na- 
tives would now be capable of filling responsible offices in the 
government. He says: 


“The time has fully come for the adoption of this course. Ob- 
jections to it, founded upon the uncultivated condition of the minds 
of the Indians, if they ever had any weight, have none now. Multi- 
tudes of Indians well understand the value of property, duly appre- 
ciate the individuality of right in property, and desire its security by 
equitable laws. Many of them desire to have a sufficient portion of 





* One of these forts, Fort Gibson, we believe, is to be abandoned. : 
+ A bill for this purpose was reported, in the Senate, at the recent session 
of Congress, but it was not acted on. 
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land for a farm set off to them severally. They deprecate the agen- 

cy system, and its concomitant princi iples, s so far as they exist among 
them. ‘They are ready to become a component part of the common- 
wealth of the United States. They desire no special privilege to be 
granted to them, nor special restriction to be imposed upon them, 
further than what would be necessary to their welfare, until the ef- 
fects of the peculiar disabilities under which they have hitherto been 
placed, shall have so far disappeared both among themselves and us, 
as to allow them safely to take an equal place among existing States 
of the Union.” 


The project of admitting the Indian Territory into the Union 
as a State, seems now somewhat visionary ; and we think it 
inexpedient to speak of it as a measure, which can soon be 
adopted. It may create prejudices among the whites, which 
will be adverse to the improvement of the ‘Indians, and it may 
excite premature hopes and ambitious plans among the Indians 
themselves. If they shall become a civilized and enlightened 
community, attached to our Union, and prepared to discharge 
their duties as citizens, we can see no objection to admitting 
them to the privileges of a State. But it will require one or 
two generations, trained under the most propitious influences, 
to prepare them for full citizenship in our republic. ‘They 
must, for the present, remain, as minors, under the guardian 


care of the Union. ‘They will need a stronger arm than their 
own, for their protection. But we shall recur to this topic. 
Soctal Condition.—W hat Mr. M’Coy says of the Cherokees 


may be said, with nearly equal truth, of the Choctaws and 
Creeks : 


“It may properly be said, that the Cherokees have adopted the 
habits of civilized man. There i is not one village in their country ; 
they are, generally, agriculturists; a few are mechanics, salt manu- 
facturers, merchants, &e. 

“They probably own 3,000 horses, 11,000 horned cattle, 15,500 
hogs, 600 sheep, 110 wagons, a plough, and often several ploughs, to 
each farm, several hundred spinning-wheels, and 100 looms. 

“They cultivate all kinds of culinary vegetables common to the 
western country, raise corn in abundance, and have commenced the 
growing of w heat. Their fields are enclosed with rail fences. ‘They 
have, generally, good log-dwellings, (for a new country), many of 
whie ‘h have stone chimneys to them, with plank floors, all erected by 
themselves. Their houses are furnished with plain tables, chairs 
and bedsteads, and with table and kitchen furniture, nearly, or quite, 
equal to the dwellings of white people in new countries 

“ Charles Rogers and David Milton each owna grist- -mill, A. Brown 
oWns a grist and saw- mill, Dr. John Thornton owns a saw-mill, and 
is erecting a grist-mill; cost of both, when completed, will be #2000; 
John Drew owns a saw-mill, and is building a grist-mill.” 
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The other tribes are yet, for the most part, in a condition 
very little advanced beyond the savage state. The habits and 
tastes of civilization are making progress among them. Black- 
smiths, farmers, agricultural implements, animals, mills, &c., 
are furnished by the government. 

Education.—Besides the appropriation of $10,000 annual- 
ly, made several years ago by Congress, for the education of 
the Indians, large annuities and other arrangements are stipu- 
lated in the treaties with the several tribes, for the maintenance 
of schools among them. ‘These provisions are probably suffi- 
cient, if wisely managed, for the education of all the Indian 
children. At the Baptist mission station at Shawanoe, is a 
printing press, under the management of Mr. Jotham Meeker. 
Mr. M’Coy says: 


“Since the establishment of the printing press, there have been 
printed, in the Delaware language, two small elementary school books; 
in Shawanoe, two, of a larger size, for the Baptists, and one for the 
Methodists; in Putawatomie, three; in Otoe, three, all small; selec- 
tions from which have been reprinted for the benefit of the Presby- 
terian missionaries among the loways ; in Choctaw, one; in Musco- 

ee, one elementary school book, and the Gospel by John; and in 

Wea, one school book for the Presbyterians. Also, a considerable 
number of hymns have been printed in various Indian languages. 
Besides which, there is issued from the press, a small monthly peri- 
odical, edited by Mr. Lykins, entitled ‘ Sawwaunowe Kesauthwau,;— 
Shawanoe Sun. 

“In this periodical, such of the Shawanoes as have learned to read 
in their own language, take a deep interest. Some of them have 
furnished matter for the work from their own pens. 

“ All of the above prints are upon the new system of writing Indian, 
with a slight exception which occurred in the Wea Book. 

“Upon the new system, one may begin to read in a few days, or 
in a few weeks at farthest, and, understanding what he reads, he 
finds amusement in the exercise. The first experiment was made 
with a sprightly Chippewa boy. He studied three hours each day for 
nine days; at the expiration of which time, a writing of about 20 
lines was put into his hands, of the contents of which he was igno- 
rant. After looking over it a few minutes, without the aid of an in- 
structer, he read off the writing, to the unspeakable satisfaction of 
his teacher. 

“ The imperious demands of other duties have allowed little time 
to the few missionaries to attend to teaching the natives to read up- 
on the new plan. Nevertheless, between one and two hundred of 
the Shawanoes, Delawares, and Putawatomies have become capable 
of reading, and some of them can write; a large portion of them 
are adults, who never would have learned to read English, and some 
of them old men, who use spectacles. Never, since the education 
of the aborigines was first attempted, have so many learned to read 
with so little labor and cost, as in the cases under consideration ; and 
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= is the more remarkable for this reason, that they are chiefly 
adults. 

“Such is the simplicity of the system, that as soon as one begins 
to read, he is capable of teaching others; and many of the Shawa- 
noes have thus learned to read from their associates, without the 
knowledge of the missionaries.” 

Religious Instruction.—This topic, the most important, in 
every respect, occupies a large share of Mr. M’Coy’s book. 
He gives a minute account of the several mission stations in 
the Territory. In no other document can these facts be found. 
The missions are conducted by several religious denominations, 
without any connexion with the government, except the re- 
ceipt and disbursement of portions of the funds appropriated 
to the. improvement of the Indians. We have compiled from 
Mr. M’Coy’s statements the following table, which, though 
defective, will give a tolerably accurate view of the present 
state of education, and of religious instruction, in the Territory. 
The Baptist missions are under the direction of the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions; the Presbyterian missions, as 
Mr. M’Coy calls them, are under the control of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners; and the Methodist missions 
are directed by the proper organs of the Methodist church. 
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* Among the Senecas, is a church of 50 members, who call themselves Episcopalians. A 
native officiates as their minister. 
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According to this table, there are, in the Territory, 32 mis- 
sion stations, 83 missionaries and assistants, 2076 church mem- 
bers, and 469 scholars. ‘These statements, however, are de- 
fective. Several schools exist, the number of scholars in which 
is not stated; and many changes frequently occur in the ar- 
rangements of the several stations. 

The question now presents itself, what are the prospects of 
success, in this great experiment for the preservation of the 
Indian tribes ? 

There is, undoubtedly, room for disheartening doubts. All 
the Indians east of the Mississippi are not yet removed; and 
some of them, it is probable, as the Seminoles have actually 
done, will take their last stand beside their fathers’ graves, 
and will resolve to die, rather than abandon their homes. If 
superior force shall compel them to remove, they will go with 
a broken spirit, or with a secret purpose of revenge, and, 
in either case, in a state of mind unfavorable to the peace 
and prosperity of the ‘Territory. ‘The change which will be 
necessary, in the habits of all the Indians, to make them an 
agricultural community, is a great one ; and it cannot be ex- 
pected, that all will be industrious, contented, and peaceable. 
The health of the Indians has already suffered greatly. 
‘wo thousand of the Choctaws alone have died, since the 
emigration commenced, being about one in eight of the whole 
number. Alarm and discontent are the natural effects, in such 
a case. ‘The residence of several tribes, in close contact 
among whom there has hitherto existed either frequent hostili- 
ty, or entire ignorance of each other, must be liable to generate 
quarrels and wars. A common interest and sense of injury 
may lead them to combine against the whites, and sudden ir- 
ruptions into the neighboring white settlements may be the 
result. It will be utterly impossible for the government, how- 
ever well disposed, to prevent, entirely, the introduction of ar- 
dent spirits. It has been obliged, already, to adopt severe and 
summary measures ;* but the profit is so enormous, that, like 











* The President, in his Message to Congress, already quoted, says : 

** Summary authority has been given, by law, to destroy all ardent spirits 
found in their country, without waiting the doubtful result and slow process 
of their legal seizure. I consider the absolute and unconditional interdiction 
of this article, among these people, as the first and great step in their meliora- 
tion. Half-way measures will answer no purpose. ‘These cannot successfully 
contend against the cupidity of the seller, and the overpowering appetite of 
the buyer. And the destructive effects of the traffic are marked in every page 
of the history of our Indian intercourse.” 
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the slave-trade, the abominable traffic will be carried on at every 
risk. Unprincipled white men will find means to cheat the 
Indians, and thus, by the aid of rum, and the exasperation of 
injury, the unhappy ‘natives may be tempted to perpetrate 
deeds of outrage. Persons, who may covet their lands, will 
not be unwilling to provoke them to crimes, which may seem 
to justify an invasion of their rights. Any hostile movements 
will alarm the neighboring States, and the supposed or real 
necessity of self-preservation may induce, in those States, a 
determination to expel the Indians from their last refuge. We 
cannot admit the supposition, that the general government will 
ever connive at any infraction of the public faith, which has 
been pledged to these unhappy men; but our government is 
strong, only while sustained by public opinion; it is liable to 
be influenced by the spirit of party; it is at a distance from 
the Indian Territory ; and it may be unable to afford the pro- 
tection which may be necessary. The predominant power of 
the nation will, in a few years, reside in the Great Valley ; and 
if the powerful States at the West should ever feel, that the 
existence of the Indian ‘Territory was dangerous, or injurious 
to their prosperity, we can conceive, that plausible pretexts 
might be found for driving the Indians beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. We certainly do not distrust the general humanity 
and justice of our countrymen. We fully believe, and we 
gladly quote Mr. M’Coy’s own words,—that “no government 
has treated the Indians with so little unkindness as ours.” 
it would not be difficult to sustain this position, by a review of 
the whole policy and conduct of the settlers of our country, 
from the beginning, towards the native tribes. But we know 
the selfishness of our depraved nature, and it cannot reasonably 
be expected, that if the rights and interests of the whites and 
of the Indians should come into conflict, the universal experi- 
ence of mankind would be reversed, and the stronger party 
yield to the weaker. Mr. Jefferson has well said, that it is the 
epidemic vice of human nature, to “feel power and forget 
right.” 

We have stated these dangers plainly, because we believe, 
that they exist, and that the more clearly we perceive them, 
the greater is the probability that the proper remedy will be 
applied. That remedy, most obviously, is a strenuous endeav- 
or to raise the Indian to the rank of a civilized man; to en- 
lighten his mind ; to give him the habits and tastes of a peace- 
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ful citizen ; and, above all, to bring his moral powers under the 
control of the principles of the gospel. ‘There is now an op- 
portunity to prosecute this great work. An encouraging com- 
mencement has been made. The Indians are, for the most 
part, more accessible now than they were before their removal. 
Their habits are less roving; their children can be easily 
gathered into schools ; all the instruments of civilization are 
among them ; and ample funds are provided. The great want, 
now, is suitable religious and literary teachers. ‘There is a sad 
apathy on this subject. It is far more easy, to find persons 
who are willing to go as missionaries to Asia, than to obtain 
suitable persons to labor among the poor aborigines in our own 
country. Mr. M’Coy, as we have seen, estimates the Indians, 
in North America, as amounting to about four millions and a 
half! How few and feeble are the efforts of Christians in be- 
half of this mass of immortal beings! American Christians 
must rouse themselves to more vigorous efforts. How noble is 
the field now opening in the Indian Territory! How morally 
sublime the enterprise, to form a Christian, enlightened, pros- 
perous community, out of the remnants of a broken, pagan, yet 
noble race. Every American ought to feel a strong interest in 
the enterprise. It touches the national honor, that it should 
succeed. Every feeling of humanity towards our unhappy 
fellow-men, every emotion of justice towards the survivors of 
those powerful tribes, who once occupied this wide-spread and 
beautiful land, ought to impel us to effort. The means are 
within our reach. It depends on ourselves, with the blessing 
of Heaven, whether the experiment shall prosper or fail. If 
it shall succeed, the rescued and renovated community will 
exist, as a monument of the aboriginal tribes, who must other- 
wise be utterly blotted out. It will be a most interesting evi- 
dence of the capacity of man, however fallen, to become erect, 
and to take his proper place among his brothers of the one 
great family. It will be a spectacle, on which our children 
will gaze, with a soothing recollection, that the aboriginal race, 
amid many wrongs, were yet remembered, pitied, and saved 
from entire extinction. The descendants of the Indians will 
feel a grateful sense of obligation, and will finally merge, in the 
patriotic feelings and glorious name of Americans, the emotions 
which might be stirred by a recollection of Philip and Mian- 
tonomo, of Powhatan and Tecumseh. If the experiment 
shall fail, and the last relic of the Indians be whelmed in the 
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gulf of ruin, the future historian of our country will record 
their melancholy fate, with a heavy heart and a blushing cheek. 

In the preceding remarks, we have purposely avoided any 
allusion to the disputed question, whether the removal of the 
Indians was necessary, just, or expedient. This question has 
occasioned much political controversy, and different opinions 
are entertained concerning it, by good men. Our purpose, in 
this article, did not require us to discuss the subject. The pol- 
icy of the government, whether right or wrong, is settled ; while 
it is the duty of every philanthropist to labor for the benefit of 
the Indians. ‘Those who approve their removal ought, certain- 
ly, to wish, that the result may prove it to have been a wise 
and beneficent measure; and those who may think that the 
Indians have endured a great wrong, ought to feel an increased 
desire to serve them. Let us forget personal and_ political 
feelings, and unite our efforts for the temporal and eternal sal- 
vation of those who yet remain of the aboriginal race. 


Eprror. 





Articie V. 
THE KARENS. 


Mr. Epvrror:—TIn the summer of 1834, 1 received a com- 
munication from Mr. Mason, missionary at Tavoy, respecting 
the Karens. This communication, entitled Traditions of the 
Karens, was published in the American Baptist Magazine, for 
October, 1834. The traditions are there divided into three 
classes: —I. Traditions of Scripture Facts. II. ‘Traditions of 
Scripture Doctrine. III. Traditions concerning themselves as 
anation. In view of these remarkable traditions, Mr. Mason 
expressed the opinion, that the Karens are descendants of 
the ancient Israelites. The interesting nature of this subject 
induced me to propose two inquiries to Mr. Mason: 1, wheth- 
er there are any notices among them respecting circumcision ; 
2, whether there are any special resemblances between the lan- 
guage of the Karens and that of the Hebrews. 

The following communication is Mr. Mason’s reply to these 
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inquiries. His former letter was read with much interest, and 
I presume this will be acceptable to your readers. 


H. J. R. 


Tavoy, April 15, 1835. 

Dear Sir :—“ Circumcision is nothing.” Since the captiv- 
ity, the Jews have been characterized by nothing so much as 
attachment to the rites of their religion ; but before that event, 
they are accused of worshipping idols, and eating swine’s flesh, 
and they were carried into bondage, we are told, because “ they 
walked in the statutes of the heathen.”* This is the last ac- 
count of those Israelites, that did not return with Ezra. And 
if this was their character, while separated from the heathen, 
would their character be likely to improve, when mixed with 
them? And is it probable, that such a people would be tena- 
cious of circumcision?+ Reason says, that if there be any 
‘Jost tribes,” they have lost their Hebrew rites ; and the Scrip- 
tures seem to say the same thing. ‘Turn to Hosea 3: 4. “ For 
the children of Israel shall abide many days without a king, 
and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an 
image, and without an ephod, and without teraphim.” 2: 11. 
“] will also cause all her mirth to cease, her feast days, her new 
moons, and her sabbaths, and all her solemn feasts.” If this 
language does not mean, that the Israelites should be deprived 
of their peculiar rites, yet preserved from idolatry, what does it 
mean? So much for circumcision. 

Now for the language, your second query. And be assured, 
at the outset, that the Karens do not speak Hebrew. They 
have a vague tradition, of having formerly had an ancient lan- 
guage that is now lost. Mothers are sometimes heard singing 
their children to sleep in doggerel rhymes, which, they say, are 
the remains of their ancient language. At funerals, the peo- 
ple are sometimes heard repeating, between singing and chant- 
ing, what, they say, is reading from their ancient books ; and 
one man gave me a list of what he said he had always heard 
to be both the names of the letters, and the names of their 





* 2 Kings 17: 8. 

t+ It is interesting to notice here, that Moses even appears, for a time, to 
have neglected this rite. See Exod. 4: 24—26. The whole nation, too, neg- 
lected it during their journey through the desert. See Josh. 5: 2—7. The 
29th and 30th chapters of 2 Chronicles show that the nation could neglect the 
observances peculiarly appointed for them.—R. 
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ancestors. ‘The number is twenty-two, the same as that of the 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet. I have examined these names, 
without finding any thing Hebrew in them; but this does not 
affect the argument in the least, namely, the tradition of their 
having had an ancient language. Moreover, they believe, that 
they formerly had books of skin; yet they have no idea of a 
book made of skin, never having seen parchment. Their tra- 
dition says their books were made of skin; and this is the ex- 
tent of their knowledge on the subject. An old couplet, and 
the only one that I have been able to pick out of a long story, 
says, 
“The written book, the court book of skin, 
The book was lost before dark.” 


The present spoken language of the Karens is not without 
strongly marked features of an Arabic or Hebrew original, so 
far as its alphabetic powers are concerned. So far as I am ac- 
quainted with languages, no one known in Asia possesses the 


powers represented by n; y» (Arabic '7'Z, EZ) but those which 
have, confessedly, derived them from the Arabic or Hebrew. 
When, therefore, we meet with a new language, possessing 
these sounds, the fair inference is, that they are derived from a 
Hebrew source, until the contrary can be proved. Neither of 
these sounds exists in the Sanscrit languages on the west, in the 
Malay and the Bugis on the south, or in the Burman, the Ta- 
ling, or the Siamese, on the east and north; yet all exist in the 
Karen. 1 is said to exist in Chinese, and if the Karen alpha- 
betic powers were derived from the Chinese, there would ne- 
cessarily be a strong resemblance in the signification of those 
words of the two languages in which these letters occur, since 
it is manifest, that no foreign words containing these letters, could 
be introduced from the other nations around; for it has been 
shown, that they have no existence in the languages of those na- 
tions. In the Karen language, I have met with fifty-nine sig- 
nificant syllabic roots, with this initial, embracing more than a 
hundred definitions; and in Premare’s “Omnium Vocum Linguae 
Sinicae Index Generalis,” are one hundred and ten. Yet there 
are not more than three definitions in one list, that are found in 
the other. In Dr. Morrison’s Vocabulary of the Canton dialect, 
there are one hundred and seventeen words, principally poly- 
syllabic, with this initial ; yet among all the definitions, there 
are but four, that are found in the Karen vocabulary. I now 
turn to the Hebrew lexicon, and find, under np, sixty-seven of 
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my one hundred definitions in Karen with the same initial, 
The coincidence between the Hebrew and the Karen, in this 
particular, is made the more apparent, by consulting the lexi- 
cons of other languages. In the Hindoostanee, where more than 
five hundred words are found with this initial, only two coinci- 
dences could be made out, except in words derived from the 
Hebrew. 

Professor Stuart says, “ No language possesses so many dis- 
tinct vowel signs as the Hebrew now exhibits. The reason of 
this may be traced to the anxiety of the Hebrew grammarians 
or Rabbins, to perpetuate the nice distinctions of the ancient 
pronunciation, which had been traditionally handed down to 
them. No living language needs so many vowel signs; and 
none, probably, ever had so many.” Now, Sir, the Karen 
vowels correspond exactly with the Hebrew ; a correspondence 
found in no other living language, in the Professor’s judgment. 

Whether there be a perfect correspondence in the Sheva or 
not, will admit of argument ; and I therefore pass over that part 
of the subject, wishing to state incontrovertible matter only. 
The conviction, that the alphabetic powers of the Karen lan- 
guage belong to the Arabic or Hebrew class of languages, the 
evidence before me irresistibly forces upon my mind. 

There is a good degree of resemblance in the idiom of the 
two languages. In Karen, the first verse of Genesis has nearly 
the same construction as the Hebrew; AX 82 OVTOR MwAIR 
{2] 8), OPW putting the nominative before the verb, instead 
of after it; an idiom, however, familiar enough in Hebrew. 
Again: D'FL N2Y1YRR2 TBI AQT TP Wy we CARTE, 
: si wal own 71 where the Hebrew is subjected to no change, 
excepting the nominative as before, and a particle for with be- 
fore 193. It were easy to multiply examples; but you will 
readily conceive, from those given above, that the Karen 
nearly coincides with the Hebrew in the position of words. 
The grammatical forms have little in common ; but it is re- 
markable, that the particle which marks the genitive case 1s 
attached to the word that governs, and not to the word govern- 
ed; a peculiarity in Hebrew. ‘To avoid the charge of being 
visionary, I pass over several coincidences in my mind, and re- 
mark, that there is much in the formation of words that is simi 
lar. ‘Thus, in Hebrew, 0322, literally from before, is “ former 
time ;” and, in Karen, D102, literally to before, is “ future 
time ;” while 5°29 means “before,” in both languages. The 
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languages often correspond in the peculiar usage of words ; thus 
piDwn 29, (the heart of heaven) in both languages means “ the 
middle of heaven.” ‘The names of animals, and of things, are 
often expressive of some property in the thing named; as YOM, 
the ass, from his red skin; and in Karen, the cow has a similar 
name, from the same cause ; YP, “the caller, or crier,” is, in 
both languages, the name of a bird that cries aloud. Many 
other coincidences of a similar nature might be produced. 

The etymology of some words proves conclusively, that the 
Karen traditions are not of a foreign origin, and put to silence the 
inquiry, “ Where did they get them?” Thus, Hau is the verb to 
weep, and, also, the name of earth, as being a place of tears. 
Moo signifies life, and is also the name for heaven, the place of 
life. Ta-thau, “a new thing,” (literally) is the name for sin, 
being new in comparison with the work of creation. 

In like manner, we have proof, that the Karens are not abo- 
rigines of India; for the Cobra Capella, a snake peculiar, I 
believe, to this country (India), is called the new snake. 

Let me remark, here, that the word which signifies man, in 
general, also signifies a Karen man in particular, indicating that 
the Karens are the men.* 

Connected with the subject of the language is their poetry. 
Can there be any thing more decidedly Hebrew, than the Ka- 
ren poetry ? Where is there a nation this side of the Shemi- 
tish nations, with such parallelisms in its poetry as are exhibited 
in the Karen poetry, and as are essential to it? In the Hebrew 
poetry, you have such specimens as the following: 

I cried unto the Lord with my voice, 
I prayed unto the Lord with my voice.t 

So, in Karen, it is very common to find poetry in the man- 
ner of the above, where the second line varies from the first 
only in a single word, and that without varying the sentiment. 

I will extol thee, my God, O King, 

And I will bless thy name for ever and ever: 
Every day will I bless thee, 

And I will praise thy name for ever and ever.t 


* As DIN is both man and the man. 





t Ps. 142: 1. Mr. Mason quotes the original Hebrew, in which the corres- 
pondence between the two parts of the verse is more manifest than in our ver- 
sion. For the same purpose, I have slightly altered the language of our ver- 
sion, in the second line, but without at all affecting the sense.—K. 

¢ Ps. 145: 1, 2. 
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This is just as common as the other. The first line corres- 
ponds to the third, and the second to the fourth. It were easy 
to multiply examples; but a mere glance at the Karen poetry 
will be sufficient to establish the principle advocated. 

Karen poetry possesses another feature. It is written in 
measured lines of five, seven, or more syllables, and in rhyme. 
It is considered rather a beauty in Karen poetry to end several 
lines with the same syllable, and specimens of the same spe- 
cies of rhyme are found on almost every page of Hebrew poe- 
try extant. I open my Bible, almost at random, to Lamenta- 
tions 5: 15—17, where six lines all end in the same syllable ; 
a fine specimen of Karen rhyme. Sometimes, not only the 
final syllables rhyme, but also the syllables where the cesura 
occurs. Similar instances are frequent in the Hebrew. Take, 
for instance, Proverbs 25: 2, where 0° and 0°) rhyme at the 
end of the fifth syllable, as well as 12}, at the end of the lines. 
Thus, 


937 WATT oN 133 
IT IpPH oon V3 
it Tt -$ =o. Py 


The Karens never give a final consonant a full sound. It is 
frequently dropped; sometimes it quiesces in the preceding 
vowel, protracting its sound; and often the vowel is retracted, 
or shortened, by a final consonant. ‘The supposition, that sim- 
ilar principles entered into the pronunciation of the ancient 
Hebrew, will go far towards obviating all difficulty in the opin- 
ion, that much of the poetry of the Hebrew Bible was written 
in rhyme. 

Karen poetry, like the Hebrew, has a diction of its own, in 
distinction from prose. Poetical names for things, different 
from the names of the same things in prose, are quite common. 
But the grand characteristic of Karen poetry “ consists chiefly 
in a certain equality, resemblance, or parallelism between the 
members of the same period, so that in two lines, or members 
of the same period, things shall, for the most part, answer to 
things, and words to words, as if fitted to each other by a kind 
of rule or measure.”* The origin of this mode of composition 
among the Hebrews, Bishop Lowtht has satisfactorily deduced 
from the manner in which they were accustomed to sing oF 





* Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. Lecture xix. 
t Lecture xix. 
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«“ chant their sacred hymns.” The hymns were accompanied 
with music, and “ were alternately sung by opposite choirs.” 
These remarks are not more applicable to the Hebrews, than 
they are to the Karens, who assemble in great numbers at their 
funerals, where men and women, seated opposite to each other, 
sing alternately in opposite choirs. 

Dismissing the subject of language and poetry, allow me to 
advert to a few other items, corroborative of my opinion re- 
specting their origin. 


FORMER CIVILIZATION. 

The Karens exhibit, in some of their habits, a greater degree 
of refinement than is ever witnessed in barbarous nations, or 
even in the semi-civilized ones by which they are surrounded. 
Burman children of both sexes usually go in a state of perfect 
nudity, until four or five years of age ; while the Karen infant, at 
its mother’s breast, is usually clothed in the regular costume of the 
nation. Burman women never wear more than one long gar- 
ment; but Karen females, at the age of puberty, are furnished 
with a second, which they afterwards wear during life. On 
going to a Karen house, strangers are not introduced into the 
apartment where the domestic concerns are conducted, that be- 
ing considered as the women’s apartment; but into a room ap- 
propriated to that purpose and to similar purposes, which is 
considered as the men’s apartment. In this room is a recess, in 
which strangers are to sleep, as they are not allowed to pass 
the night in the room with the family. When several married 
persons live together in the same house, as is frequently the 
case, each couple has a separate bed-room, though all eat and 
otherwise live together, in the common apartment. 

Such arrangements indicate any thing but barbarism; and 
that these customs are the remains of old habits, the feeling 
possessed by all that they are in a state of degradation suffi- 
ciently proves. 


ASTRONOMY. 

The astronomical systems of all the nations around the Ka- 
rens teach, that the sun, moon and stars revolve round a great 
north mountain, in planes parallel to the surface of the earth ; 
while the Karens, with the Jews and western nations, believe, 
that the heavenly bodies go round the earth, descending under 
and rising above it. 
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THE STATE OF THE DEPARTED. 
Under the earth, is supposed to be another world, where 
persons go at death, which is enlightened by the same heaven- 
ly bodies as the earth, though its days and nights are the re- 
* verse of ours, the sun rising to the people of that world, when 
¥ he sets tous. It is regarded as an intermediate state, where 


i all the dead go, and where the people are employed much as 
ae they are on earth. In these ideas, there is some correspond- 
i ence to the Jewish ideas of Sheol or Hades. 


The Karens have also an obscure notion of a final resurrec- 
tion. One of their old prophecies says, “O children and 
grandchildren, you think the earth is large! ‘The earth is not 
so large as a bean. When the time arrives, people will be 
more numerous than the leaves on the trees, and those who are 
now unseen will then be brought to view. O my children, 
there will not be a hiding place for a single thing on earth.” 
The Karens explain this, by saying, that the earth is not as 
large as a bean, when compared with the whole of God’s works. 
Concerning the numerous people that are to appear, they con- 
fess their ignorance, but think that the inhabitants of Hades, or 
the lower world, are intended, whom God will cause to come 
up on the earth. 

The following traditions were obtained by Mr. Wade, from 
a Maulmein Karen: 






CREATION OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. 
‘‘God ereated heaven and earth. The creation of heaven 
and earth was finished.”’ 






CREATION OF THE SUN, MOON AND STARS. 

“He created the sun, he created the moon, he created the 
stars. ‘The creation of the sun, the moon and the stars was 
finished.” | 






CREATION OF MAN. 

“ He created again (creating) man. And how did he create 
man? At first, he created the earth, and then he created man. 
The creation of man was finished.” 









CREATION OF WOMAN. 

“He created a woman. How did he createa woman? He 
took a rib out of the man, and created again (creating) a wo- 
man. ‘The creation of woman was finished.” 
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CREATION OF LIFE. 

“He created again (creating) life. How did he create life ? 
Father God said, In respect to my son and daughter, I love 
them. I will give them my great life. He took a little piece 
of his life, breathed into the nostrils of the two persons, and 
they came to life, and were real human beings. ‘The creation 
of man was finished.” 


CREATION OF FOOD, QUADRUPEDS AND BIRDS. 

“He created again (creating) food and drink. He created 
rice, he created water, he created fire, he created cows, he 
created elephants, he created birds. The creation of animals 
was finished.” 

EDEN. 

“Father God said, My son and daughter, father will make 
and give you a garden. In the garden are seven different kinds 
of trees, bearing seven different kinds of fruit; among the sev- 
en, one tree is not good to eat. Eat not of its fruit. If you 
eat, you will become old, you will die. Eat not. All I have 
created I give to you. Eat and drink with care. Once in 
seven days I will visit you. All I have commanded you, ob- 
serve arid do. Forget me not. Pray to me every morning 
and night.” 


THE TEMPTATION AND FALL. 

“ Afterwards Satan came and said, ‘ Why are you here ?’ 
‘Our father God put us here’ they replied. ‘What do you 
eat here ?’? Satan inquired. ‘Our father God created food and 
drink for us; food without end.’ Satan said, ‘Show me your 
food.” And they went, with Satan following behind them, to 
show him. On arriving at the garden, they showed him the 
fruits, saying, ‘ This is sweet, this is sour, this is bitter, this is 
astringent, this is rich, this is fiery ; but this tree, we know not 
whether it is sour or sweet. Our father God said to us, “ Eat 
not the fruit of this tree; if you eat, you will die.” We eat 
not, and do not know whether it be sour or sweet.’ ‘ Not so, 
O my children,’ Satan replied ; ‘ the heart of your father God is 
not with you; this is the richest and sweetest, it is richer than 
the others, sweeter than the others, and not merely richer and 
sweeter, but if you eat it, you will possess miraculous powers ; 
you will be able to ascend into heaven, and descend into the 
earth ; you will be able to fly. The heart of your God is not 
with you. This desirable thing he has not given you. My 
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heart is not like the heart of your God. He is not honest. He 
is envious. Iam honest. 1am not envious. I love you, and 
tell you the whole. Your father God does not love you; he 
did not tell you the whole. If you do not believe me, do not 
eat it. Let each one eat, carefully, a single fruit, then you 
will know.’ The man replied, ‘Our father God said to us, Eat 
not the fruit of this tree, and we eat it not.’ Thus saying, he 
rose up and went away. But the woman listened to Satan, 
and thinking what he said rather proper, remained. Satan de- 
ceived her completely, and she said to him, ‘If we eat, shall 
we indeed be able to fly? ‘My son and daughter,’ Satan re- 
plied, ‘I persuade you because I love you.’ ‘The woman took 
one of the fruit and ate. And Satan, laughing, said, ‘My 
daughter, you listen to me well ; now go, give the fruit to your 
husband, and say to him, I have eaten the fruit; it is exceed- 
ingly rich. If he does not eat, deceive him, that he may eat.’ 
The woman, doing as Satan told her, went and coaxed her 
husband, till she won him over to her own mind, and he took 
the fruit from the hand of his wife and ate. When he had 
eaten, she went to Satan, and said, ‘My husband has eaten 
the fruit.’ On hearing that, he laughed exceedingly, and said, 
*‘ Now you have listened to me, very good, my son and daugh- 
i 





* It is a curious fact, that the Chaldee translations of the Old Testament, 
called Targums, or Paraphrases, make additions, in like manner, to the origin- 
al accounts given in the Bible. The additions, too, by which they have en- 
larged the original text, can scarcely be regarded superior to the additions found 
in these Karen traditions. As a specimen, I give the following translation of 
Gen. 3: 4—7, as it appears in the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan: 

**4. At that time spake the serpent, calunmiating his Maker, and said to 
the woman, Ye shall not surely die ; moreover, every workman hateth the 
son of his making [that is, the thing which he has made, the labor of his 
hands. } 

‘“*5. For it is manifest before Jehovah, that in the day ye eat of it, ye shall 
become as great angels, who are wise to distinguish between good and evil. 

**6. And the woman saw Sammael, the angel of death, and she was afraid. 
And she knew that the tree was good for food, and that it was a salutary thing 
for the light of the eyes, and a tree desirable to look at. And she took from 
the fruit of it and ate, and gave also to her husband with her, and he ate. 

**7. And the eyes of both were enlightened, and they knew that they 
were naked, for they were stripped of the garment of purple with which they 
had been created; and they saw their shame, and sewed for themselves [some] 
of the leaves of fig-trees, and made girdles for themselves.”’ 

The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan, from which the preceding is taken, was, 
probably, composed in the ninth century of the Christian era. ‘The digressions 
and fables with which it abounds are, most likely, traditions of some “_" 
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THE CURSE. 

“The day after they had eaten, early in the morning, God 
visited them ; but they did not (as they had been wont to do) 
follow him, singing praises. He approached them and said, 
‘Why have you eaten the fruit of the tree that | commanded 
you not to eat?” ‘They did not dare to reply, and God cursed 
them. ‘ Now you have not observed what I commanded you,’ 
he said ; ‘ the fruit that is not good to eat, I told you not to eat ; 
but you have not listened, and have eaten. Therefore you 
shall become old, you shall be sick, and you shall die.’ ” 


ORIGIN OF SACRIFICES TO DEMONS. 

“ After this, one of their children became very sick, and the 
man and his wife said to each other, We did not observe God’s 
command, ‘of the fruit of the tree eat not,’ but we ate. Now 
what shall we do? God has cast us off; we cannot tell what 
todo. We must go and see Satan, and ask him. They arose 
and went to him. ‘O Satan,’ they said, ‘God commanded us, 
Eat not of that fruit. Thou saidst, Eat ; and we hearkened to 
thy words, and ate. Now our child is sick, what wilt thou say ? 
What wilt thou devise? Satan replied, ‘'To your father God 
you did not hearken, you hearkened unto me; now that you 
have hearkened unto me, hearken unto me to the end.’ ” 

Satan then institutes the principal sacrifices, offerings and 
ceremonies, that are practised in worshipping demons. First, 
he orders a hog to be sacrificed ; and when that fails, a fowl ; 
and after that, he prescribes the mode of fortune-telling by fowls’ 
bones, with many other rites and ceremonies, the details of which 
would not be interesting. 


July 3. 
Nearly three months have elapsed since I commenced this 
letter, and unless I embrace this opportunity, perhaps it will lie 
by me three months longer; not because the subject of the 

Karens is uninteresting, but because it is intensely interesting. 
The truth is, I am daily employed in the translation of the 
New Testament into the language of the Karens, and cannot 
lift off my thoughts from the all-absorbing subject, or my pen 
from the paper, to write English letters to my dearest friends. 
Not because I love them less, but because I love the Karens 
more. ‘They are literally stretching forth their hands for the 
bread of life, and give it them we must. Be they Israelites or 
Gentiles, they are the most interesting people on the pages of 
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modern history, and I verily believe, that, since the days of the 
apostles, the power of divine truth has never been made so 
manifest, as in their conversion. ‘Their language is a most elo- 
quent one; and when I sit, as | sometimes do, and listen to a 
native, preaching the gospel with more genuine eloquence than 
a whole university could produce, and then think of his state, 
and that of his nation, half a dozen years ago, I am lost in as- 
tonishment. Surely we may be allowed to close all our 
strophes with, 


JEHOVAH OF HOSTS IS WITH US. 


While I write, the tears start into my eyes at the remem- 
brance of you, and a few other kind friends, though their let- 
ters are lying in my desk unanswered; and there they must 
lie for the present. ‘The packet must be made up to-morrow, 
and I have a proof-sheet yet to correct, which will occupy all my 
spare tine; for I suffer nothing to hinder me from going 
over a certain portion of the New Testament every day, while 
the rains continue, as I cannot think of any thing in the dry 
season, but preaching the gospel of the blessed God in the 
wilds around me, where, when my work is done, I hcpe to 
sink, 


“In death’s cold sleep, and calmly, sweetly rest 
Upon my earthly pillow. O how sweet, 
How rapturing, then, to cast a joyous look, 
From heaven’s high battlements, upon these vales, 
Now the abodes of wretchedness and sin, 
But soon the happy regions of the blest!” 


With affection and respect, 
F. Mason. 
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Arricie VI. 
REMOVALS OF MINISTERS. 


The Minister's Final Charge: A Discourse, delivered on 
relinquishing the Pastoral Care of the Central Baptist 
Church, New-York, December 20, 1835. By Ocravius 
Winstow, Pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 8vo. pp. 32. 1836. 


Tuts discourse is founded on Philippians 4: 1. “ 'There- 
fore, my brethren, dearly beloved and longed for, my joy and 
crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved.” The 
author reviews the most important doctrines, which he has 
taught during his ministry, I. The doctrine of the original 
fall, and universal depravity of mankind. II. The sinner’s 
justification through the imputed righteousness of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. ILI. The expiatory nature of the sufferings and 
death of Christ. IV. The distinct office of the Holy Spirit in 
the work of regeneration. V. The doctrine of a coming Sa- 
viour. WI. The holiness of the gospel. He closes with a 
fervent exhortation. The spirit of the sermon is highly devout 
and affectionate. ‘The doctrinal views are, in general, sound, 
and judiciously guarded, though we might object to a few ex- 
pressions. ‘The diction is fowing and animated, and there are 
some eloquent passages. But the style is, in some places, in- 
correct, and it is throughout rather too ambitious and verbose. 
Judicious pruning, under the guidance of a pure taste, would 
have greatly increased its literary merit. 

We offer a single extract, which displays both the merits and 
the faults of the author’s style. He is speaking of fallen man : 


“ Look at him in this state. See! there is no spiritual breath, no 
spiritual motion. There is no delight in spiritual employments, no 
panting for holiness, no love to God, no desire for Christ. ‘True, the 
natural conscience may, for a moment, be aroused. The midnight 
summons to eternity of one who but lately passed before us flushed 
with health, and buoyant with delight; the sight of a passing coffin, 
an open grave, may thrill the soul, and alarm the conscience, and 
extort the confession, ‘ J. too, must die! but the thrill passes off, the 
alarm subsides, the confession, like a shadowy dream, vanishes away, 
and the soul still remains clad in its winding-sheet of moral death. 
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So have I seen an automic [automatic] figure, which, by the force of 
mechanical power, was made to move; there were all the external 
signs of life, yet it was an automaton still. And so have I seen a 
corpse, under the influence of galvanic power; the eye rolled, the 
lips quivered, and every feature of the countenance was put in mo- 
tion, yet was it a corpse still. 

“J caution you, too, not to mistake that for evidence of spiritual 
life and holiness, which is but the evidence of a magnanimous dispo- 
sition, and a refined sensibility ;—qualities which have survived the 
fall, flowers which yet variegate and adorn the rugged surface of 
this sin and sorrow-stricken earth. You yourselves are witnesses, 
how tenderly solicitous I have felt here. There may be kindness 
and sensibility in the heart, loveliness and gentleness in the disposi- 
tion, refinement and blandness in the address, and yet the plague- 
spot of sin be seen on all! A father may display a sleepless devotion 
for his children, compared with which the sublimest heroism embla- 
zoned on the page of history, shall melt away, like the rainbow paint- 
ed on a cloud. For them he may defy the warring elements; he 
may plough the ocean, and wander lone and lonely on a foreign and 
unhealthy clime, with nought to soothe him amid his voyage, and 
cheer him in his exile, but the imagery of his dear and far distant 
home. And yet, with this beauteous trait of character, exhibited in 
its strongest light, his heart may be the dwelling-place of a deep 
spirit of ungodliness. A mother, too, may lavish her endearments and 
smiles on her babe. Her eye may sparkle with joyousness, as she 
gazes on the roseate hue of health, that mantles its cheek, or it may 
weep with agitation and alarm, when disease has invaded its tender 
frame, or when she hangs with untired watchfulness over its dying 
bed, and yet no aspirations after Gop and holiness find a place among 
the varied and conflicting feelings, which agitate her bosom. All 
this will be found as consonant with the spirit of sound philosophy, 
as it is with sound faith. Be not deceived. Kindness of heart is 
not holiness ; a love of offspring is not love to God. The ethics you 
have adopted may be good, the moral graces, which so richly adorn 
you, may shine in beauteous lustre before the eyes of your fellows; 
and before an earthly tribunal, or at the bar of public opinion, you 
may stand in the attitude of the proudest integrity, and yet, when 
brought to the bar of a higher jurisprudence, there may be recorded 
against you, and most righteously, too, the verdict of a fearful and 
overwhelming doom!” 


We know nothing concerning the circumstances which led 
Mr. Winslow to relinquish his pastoral charge, and to remove 
to Brooklyn. We presume, that he was guided by the provi- 
dence of God. But he will excuse us, if we take this oppor- 
tunity to present a few thoughts on the general subject of the 
removals of ministers. 

It need not be said to any careful observer of the signs of 
the times, that a frequent change of ministers has become a 
great evil. ‘The pastoral relation is, often, as transient in its 
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duration, as the summer flowers. Ministers have become, to a 
great extent, migratory. We have the evils of the Metho- 
dist circuit system, without its benefits,—its instability, without 
its order,—its incessant changes, without its regularity. ‘Three 
fourths, perhaps, of the Baptist pulpits in the United States 
have been vacated, and some of them more than once, within 
five years. Death, sickness, and other sufficient reasons, have 
occasioned some of these changes; but not a few of them, it 
may be feared, have been the result of less creditable causes. 

The evils arising from these frequent changes in the pastoral 
office are numerous : 

The effect on the minister is injurious. The prospect of a 
temporary connexion makes him less careful in deciding the 
question of settlement. He feels, that it is not of much im- 
portance to determine, whether or not he is suited to a particu- 
lar place, or whether there is reason to expect, that he will be 
useful and happy. He knows, that if he shall not be content- 
ed, he can easily remove. He, accordingly, accepts an inVita- 
tion, with far less caution and humble dependence on God, 
than he would cherish, if he felt that he was forming a per- 
manent connexion. ‘The people, on the other hand, know, 
that the relation may be dissolved in a short period, if they 
shall be dissatisfied, and they invite a minister with less circum- 
spection than they would otherwise practise. ‘Thus is the evil 
increased, by its own operation. 

After the minister is settled, the same feeling influences his 
conduct. The sense of insecurity is a temptation to adopt a 
course of obsequious compliances with the caprices of the peo- 
ple, and to conceal offensive truths, in order to secure favor. 
He may be afraid to “reprove, rebuke, and exhort, with all 
long-suffering and doctrine,’”’* lest he should irritate some pow- 
erful individuals. He cannot maintain the independence and 
dignity, which belong to the pastoral office, while he is haunt- 
‘ed by the dread of a speedy expulsion from his post. 

There is, on the other hand, a temptation to defy the opin- 





* 2 Tim. 4: 1—4. The whole passage deserves to be quoted here:—* I 
charge thee, therefore, before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead, at his appearing and his kingdom, preach the word; 
be instant in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suf- 
fering and doctrine. For the time will come, when they will not endure 
sound doctrine; but after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teach- 
ers, having itching ears. And they shall turn away their ears from the truth, 
and shall be turned unto fables.”’ 
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ions and disregard the feelings of the people. A minister may 
feel so much confidence in his own talents, and in his power to 
obtain, at any time, a better situation, that he may take no 
special pains to fulfil his duties, to win the affections of his 
people, and to promote their welfare. He may be tempted to 
erect himself into a lord over God’s heritage, from the as- 
surance, that they need his talents, and that they will, for 
the sake of enjoying the benefits of his popularity, submit to 
his dictation. He may “reprove, rebuke, and exhort,” but 
without the spirit of “long-suffering and doctrine,” of patient 
and affectionate instruction. 

Another evil is, that it is not in the nature of the human 
mind, for a minister to labor with so much diligence, in a posi- 
tion, which he feels that he may soon abandon, as he would in 
a spot, where he felt himself permanently established. No 
husbandman can till the ground of another, with so much care, 
so unwearied an effort for its improvement, as he who culti- 
vates his own estate, and hopes, that every tree which he plants, 
and every flower which he nurtures, will reward him with fer- 
tility and fragrance in future years. Men need this stimulus, 
of a visible and immediate connexion between their present la- 
bors and their future welfare. God himself has furnished this 
impulse, to animate and sweeten human toil. It is recognised 
in the Scriptures. ‘The Christian is exhorted not to be “ weary 
in well doing,” by the assurance, that ‘in due season he shall 
reap, if he faint not.” (Gal. 6: 9.) The Saviour himself did 
not disdain to acknowledge the force of this universal instinct. 
He, “for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down on the right hand of the 
throne of God.” (Heb. 12: 2.) 

It belongs, then, to the nature which God has given us, that 
every man needs, for the energetic performance of his duties, 
that his own welfare should be directly promoted by his efforts. 
In proportion as this motive is weakened, is there a liability to 
failure. This principle applies to ministers ; and as the insta- 
bility, which now attends the pastoral relation, diminishes the 
motives to diligence, the result must be injurious. It is true, 
that every minister, worthy of the name, is actuated by some 
higher motives than those which refer to his own interests ; and 
many ministers are toiling, faithfully, while they are making 
great personal sacrifices. But ministers are men, and they 
need the power of all the motives which God has provided, as 
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stimulants to action. It is when all good motives codperate, 
and impel in one direction, that the utmost force of human en- 
ergy is to be expected. 

A pastor, then, who feels that he is not permanently settled, 
cannot labor, as industriously as he otherwise would, in train- 
ing the youth; in winning the confidence and affections of all 
classes of his people; in removing obstructions ; in laying deep 
and broad foundations, and in building up a church in solid and 
massive strength. He cannot do it: his whole heart, his concen- 
trated thoughts, are not there; he does not feel at home. He 
may aim to do his duty ; he may strive to be faithful ; but he can- 
not do violence to his own nature. He lacks one of the most 
powerful springs of action. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that a minister, who 
does not view his situation as a permanent one, will have his 
mind more or less disturbed by thoughts of a removal. He 
will be looking around for a favorable position. His ambition 
may be stirred, whenever an advantageous post is vacant. He 
may be flattered with hopes, or mortified by disappointment. 
His mind is thus diverted from his work, and his duties are per- 
formed with divided strength. If invited to another post, there 
comes the severe conflict of a debate, in his own conscience, 
respecting his duty. If he goes, he severs ties, which he will 
always remember with some regret. In his new situation, he 
is not as happy as he would be, if he had no unpleasant recol- 
lections of the one which he has left. He finds difficulties, 
which he did not anticipate. He, perhaps, reproaches himself 
for having removed ; and, as he does not, in his new position, 
feel more secure than he did before, the same process is liable 
to be repeated. Each removal makes another more probable. 
His mind becomes. unsettled in its habits. Regular study, and 
progress in knowledge, are impossible. His preaching becomes 
less interesting, and his removals increase, till, perhaps, his rep- 
utation is diminished, and he finds it difficult to procure an eli- 
gible situation. Such is the history of many respectable minis- 
ters. It is the natural tendency of the system. 

But the evil affects the churches in various ways. 

It need not be shown, that whatever diminishes the zeal and 
activity of the ministers, must injure the churches. ‘The peo- 
ple lose the benefits, which might otherwise flow from the dili- 
gence of their pastors. 

But the churches are specially injured, by the want of that 
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affectionate confidence in their pastors, which long acquaint- 
ance alone can give. ‘They cannot hear the word of God 
with so much attention and profit. ‘The moral influence of 
every teacher depends greatly on the feelings which his hear- 
ers cherish towards him. If they distrust his character, or dis- 
like his ministry, the truths which he may utter must lose much 
of their power. If they have no knowledge of him, they may 
listen with a curiosity, and a disposition to criticise, which are 
not favorable to an humble reception of the truth. But if the 
preacher be one, whom they have been accustomed from child- 
hood, perhaps, to reverence and love; in whose piety, wisdom 
and affection, they have the fullest confidence, they will re- 
ceive his teachings, not only as the word of God, but as the 
counsels of a tried friend, of a wise and faithful guide in the 
path to heaven. ‘To him they open their hearts, as to one, 
who has long known their wants, their trials and their joys, 
and who, therefore, can adapt his instructions to their necessi- 
ties. How great is the advantage to a church, of enjoying 
the services of a pastor, who was the instrument of bringing 
many of them to the knowledge of the truth; to whom he 
is the object of a peculiar and tender love, and who, being 
thoroughly acquainted with their religious experience and char- 
acter, is able to advise, comfort, warn and exhort them, with 
the intimate knowledge, and the endearing affection of a parent! 
Most families form an attachment to the physician, who has 
long been acquainted with their diseases and their constitutions, 
whose skill and faithfulness they have experienced in the try- 
ing hour of sickness, and towards whom they cherish the strong- 
est feelings of gratitude. How promptly do they send for 
him at the first moment of danger! How alarmed and dissat- 
isfied do they feel, if, from any cause, his aid cannot be ob- 
tained, and they must resort to a stranger! How much strong- 
er ought to be the affection of a Christian towards a pastor, 
who, by the blessing of God, has been the instrument of re- 
storing him to spiritual health, who thoroughly knows his moral 
constitution, and in whose skill and affection he has entire con- 
fidence! Ifno wise man is willing to change his long-tried 
family physician for a stranger, how much more reluctantly 
ought a church to part with a faithful and experienced pastor! 
Many of our readers, we doubt not, can testify, that, in times of 
sorrow, when sickness has invaded their dwellings, or when 
death has struck down some beloved friend, they have felt how 
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sweet and soothing was the presence of a pastor whom they 
loved ; and they can estimate, how great an addition to their 
grief it would have been, if, instead of that pastor, there had 
been some other minister, with the heart of a stranger, who 
could not fully sympathize with their sorrow, and could not, 
with a personal interest, mingle his tears with theirs. 

How anxious, also, ought parents to be, that their children 
may enjoy the continued instructions of a pastor, whom they 
may be accustomed from infancy to venerate and love ; who 
may consider them as the lambs of his flock, and may guard 
and nourish them with special tenderness ; who, year after year, 
as they grow up to maturity, may watch for their welfare, and 
endeavor to train each and all of them for usefulness on earth, 
and for eternal life in heaven. The influence of a long settled 
minister over the youth of his congregation, is vastly greater 
than that of any other pastorcan be. They retain the feelings 
of reverence with which they first looked up to him in the pul- 
pit; they remember how, with a father’s familiar love, he en- 
tered their habitations, and conversed with them respecting 
their souls, in simple language, and with parental tenderness. 
There is a sacredness about such a minister, which these young 
hearts will feel through life, and happy for them, if they can 
enjoy his teachings. ‘The word of God will come to them, 
invested with all the additional power which springs from the 
venerable character of him who utters it. 

How important, moreover, to the peace of a church, that it 
have a minister who has been long acquainted with all its con- 
cerns; whom all its members venerate ; and in whose wisdom 
and experience they all have confidence ! How much less liable 
is such a church to internal dissensions! ‘The minister is a 
bond of union. As all love him, so all are reluctant to grieve 
him. He can “ reprove and rebuke” the delinquents, without 
offending them, and he can “ exhort,” with the persuasive au- 
thority which his character confers on him. Many a church 
has been saved from distraction, by the healing influence of a 
wise and experienced pastor; and many a church, we may 
fear, has been ruined by the want of such a minister. 

We might, if our space would permit, mention other evils 
which a church suffers, from a frequent change of pastors. We 
might enlarge on the obvious fact, that a respect for the pasto- 
ral office itself must be diminished in the minds of those, who 
see it vacated and filled, with almost as little ceremony as at- 
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tends the employment and discharge of a common laborer. 
We might point out the injurious tendencies of that love of 
novelty, which is the consequence, and often the cause, of a 
frequent change of preachers, and which must be unfavorable 
to hearing with profit. We might dwell upon the tendency of 
such a fickle taste to welcome error, if it be recommended by 
attractive preaching. Paul describes those who have “ itching 
ears,” as “turning away their ears from the truth, and being 
turned unto fables.” A church, which has a rapid change of 
ministers, is not likely to be well instructed ; and its ignorance 
of the truth, and its love of novelty, prepare it to become the 
victim of some specious error, which may corrupt and ruin it. 
We might, in fine, describe the divisions which often occur in 
a church, in consequence of a change of ministers. One party 
are attached to the late pastor: they blame those who were 
instrumental in dismissing him, and, from the natural effect of 
these feelings, they dislike and oppose his successor. It some- 
times happens, that a church has numerous candidates, each of 
whom has adherents, until, at last, the members become so 
much divided, that they cannot agree in their choice, and the 
church remains for years without a pastor. 

It would be profitable to investigate minutely the causes of 
the practice. We can offer a few hiits only. 

It has already been intimated, that death, ill health, and 
other unavoidable causes, occasion many changes. There can 
be no doubt, also, that, in some cases, a change may be desira- 
ble for the minister and for the church. But besides these, 
there are numerous removals, which would not occur, if both 
ministers and people were always wise, and under the control 
of a right spirit. 

Many changes, without doubt, are attributable to the minis- 
ters. ‘They may so neglect to cultivate their minds, that they 
cannot sustain, for a long time, the demand which constant 
preaching makes on the intellect: their sermons become un- 
interesting, and the people are dissatisfied. 

‘They may become indolent, and fail to “be instant in sea- 
son, out of season,” in the performance of their duty. 

They may forget their appropriate office, and instead of 
“‘ preaching the word,” and laboring to save men from eternal 
death, they may spend their time and strength in various labors, 
which, whatever may be their intrinsic importance, form no 
part of the vocation of a pastor. 
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They may neglect to “ reprove, rebuke, and exhort,’ till se- 
rious difficulties arise in the church ; or they may reprove and 
rebuke with indiscreet severity, without that “long-suffering,” - 
which Paul enjoins ; and thus they create enemies. 

They may be easily discouraged, by an apparent want of 
success ; or they may become ambitious to fill a more important 
station ; instead of laboring with a constant recollection, that 
they are responsible to the Lord Jesus, “who shall judge the 
quick and the dead, at his appearing and his kingdom.” 

They may so criminally neglect their health, as to render 
themselves unfit for their labors. 

But the fault does not lie chiefly with the ministers. ‘The 
churches mainly contribute to produce and increase the evil. 

They often call young men from their studies, to become 
‘pastors, before they have acquired sufficient knowledge to ena- 
ble them to sustain the office. These unhappy young men 
cannot remain long in one position, but are doomed to a 
rapid succession of changes till death. 

The churches frequently give invitations to ministers to settle 
with them, before a sufficient acquaintance with each other has 
been formed ; and a brief experience convinces them, that the 
choice was an injudicious one. 

Many churches exact from their ministers a variety and 
amount of labor, which no human strength can long sustain. 
On this point we would gladly enlarge. 

Some churches, or some influential members, are offended by 
the faithful preaching of their pastor. ‘They “ will not endure 
sound doctrine.” His reproofs and rebukes wound their pride ; 
they excite discontent, and expel him from his post. 

Some churches have “ itching ears ;” they desire a more ex- 
citing and showy style of preaching than that of their pastor. 
They undervalue his meek piety, his solid sense, his exten- 
sive experience, his prudence, his excellence as a pastor; and 
they sacrifice him for a man, who may use finer phrases, and 
more graceful gestures, but who is, perhaps, utterly unfit to be- 
come the shepherd of the flock. 

Sometimes the parsimony of a church deprives a minister of 
an adequate support, and he is obliged either to contract debts, 
or to neglect his work and engage in some secular employment, 
or to relinquish his post, for the care of some other church, 
— better understands its duty, or is more willing to per- 
orm it. 
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But, it will be inquired, by every friend of Zion, is there 
no remedy ? 

The evils, and their causes, which have been mentioned, 
naturally suggest their own remedies. We can now offer but 
one caution : 

Let the pastoral relation be considered, by the minister and 
the people, as a permanent connexion, unless the providence of 
God shall interpose. The great Head of the church has a 
sovereign right to dispose of his ministers as he pleases. He 
may remove them by death, or he may call them to a different 
sphere of action. A simple rule is, to consult his pleasure, and 
to adopt, as a principle, that as clear a manifestation of the 
will of God is necessary to justify a minister or people in 
dissolving the pastoral connexion, as was requisite to author- 
ize them to form it. Let, then, no church or pastor proceed 
to break the tie, till they have satisfactory evidence, that it is 
the will of God. There ought to be much humble and impor- 
tunate prayer, much careful watching of the providence of 
God. And it would be an additional security, if no pastoral 
connexion were ever terminated, without the advice of judicious 
brethren. ‘The minister and the people may be too much in- 
fluenced by their interests and feelings, to be calm and impar- 
tial interpreters of the will of God. A number of ministers 
and brethren from neighboring churches might be expected to 
judge more accurately. Such a measure would be a check to 
hasty decisions ; it would assist in ascertaining the will of God, 
and it would, undoubtedly, tend to prevent some injudicious 
removals. 

If this principle were adopted in practice, and if pastors and 
churches considered the pastoral connexion to be so sacred, that 
nothing but death, or some other direct interposition of God, 
could sunder it, most of the evils which we have mentioned 
would be remedied. ‘There would be more circumspection, 
and more earnest prayer, in the important business of settling 
a minister ; there would be a mutual endeavor to make the con- 
nexion happy and successful ; the minister would be impelled 
by the strongest motives to devote all his energies to the wel- 
fare of his people ; and the church would feel it to be their duty 
and their happiness to promote his comfort, to guard his repu- 
tation, to increase his usefulness, and to derive from his labors, 
for themselves and for their children, the manifold blessings, 
which spring from the toils and the increasing influence of a 
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faithful and experienced pastor. The churches would, as a 
general result, be better instructed, more peaceful, more pure, 
and more prosperous. ‘The ministers would be better educated, 
more steadily industrious, and more useful. ‘The pastoral of- 
fice would be more respected, and more influential. A reproach 
would be removed, which is often aimed at ministers, that they 
are ambitious, idle, or covetous ;_ and against churches, that they 
are factious, fickle, fond of novelty, ungenerous and unjust. 
An argument, which the advocates of the union of church and 
state use, with some plausibility, that, on the voluntary 
principle, ministers have no permanent home, and no certain 
maintenance, would be silenced for ever. Eprror. 





Articie VII. 
BAPTIST GENERAL TRACT SOCIETY. 


The Annual Report of the Baptist General Tract Society, 
jor the Year 1835. Philadelphia. pp. 40. 1836.* 


Tuts Society has, from its commencement, hada strong 
hold upon our regard. We had the pleasure of aiding in its 
formation, and its history is connected with many endearing 
recollections. The real founder of the Society was the late 
Noan Davis. With that zeal for the glory of God and 
the welfare of men, which always distinguished him, he en- 
deavored to spread the knowledge of the Saviour, by the dis- 
tribution of tracts, wherever he labored. The tracts which 
could then be procured were not, in all respects, such as he 
found to be necessary for distribution among the Baptist church- 
es. His sagacious mind readily perceived, that tracts, which 
should teach the great truths that are held by our churches, 
would be highly useful, for the better instruction of our own 
brethren, for the vindication and spread of our opinions, as well 
as for the benefit of irreligious men. He thought, that such 
tracts would be especially valuable, in portions of the country, 





_* This article was prepared for the last number of the Review. We men- 
tion this fact, to account for the delay in taking notice of the Report. 
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like the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where he then resided, and 
where there were very few ministers. ‘They might, to some 
extent, supply the place of instruction from the pulpit. But 
such tracts could not be published, except by a Baptist Tract 
Society ; and they would be more readily received by Bap- 
tists, if they should emanate from a society of their own. 
These were, in substance, the reasons for the formation of the 
Society ; and as the American 'T'ract Society, of New-York, 
had not then been formed, there was, on general grounds, a 
necessity for the measure. 

We love to remember the origin of this Society. With Mr. 
Davis we had formed, at the Columbian College, a friendship, 
which we humbly hope to renew in that blessed world, where 
all who shall have loved and toiled for the Saviour, will, at last, 
be assembled around his throne, to toil, and suffer, and die no 
more. After Mr. Davis left the college, a constant correspon- 
dence was maintained. In February, 1824, we received a 
letter from him, suggesting the plan of a Tract Society. Mr. 
Davis said : 

“] have been thinking, for some time, how a Tract Society can be 
got up in Washington. I now feel very much the necessity of hav- 
ing tracts to scatter in the waste places. It is a plan of doing good, 
which is scarcely known among Baptists. No place is more suita- 
ble for such a society than Washington. Resources might be prin- 
cipally obtained through auxiliaries and the exertions of agents. 
Many of our ministers might become life members.” 

This extract was published, with some comments, in the 
Columbian Star, of which we then had the editorial charge. 
On the evening of February 25, 1824, the Society was form- 
ed, at the house of Mr. George Wood. We well remember 
that evening. Of those who were present, Dr. Staughton, Mr. 
Enoch Reynolds,* and two or three others, have since gone to 
their rest. Mr. Wood was elected as the Secretary and Agent. 
The plan was well received, and a considerable number of aux- 
iliary societies were soon formed. The late Rev. Abner W. 
Clopton, of Virginia, was one of the most active friends of the So- 
ciety. Mr. Wood performed the duties of Agent, with as much 
activity and zeal as his other duties would permit. ‘The Society 
made some progress, but it became obvious, that an Agent 





* For several years, the Recording Secretary of the Baptist General Con- 
vention. 
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who could devote his whole time to the Society, was indispen- 
sable. Mr. Davis was, in every respect, the most suitable man 
who could be selected. It was thought expedient, moreover, 
to remove the Society to Philadelphia. Accordingly, in No- 
vember, 1826, it was resolved by the Board, that the Society 
be removed, and Mr. Davis was elected the Secretary and 
Agent. 

From this time, the Society made rapid progress. Its receipts 
rose, the first year, from $800 to $3,158, and the number of 
pages printed, from 888,000 pages to 2,946,000. Mr. Davis 
dedicated his whole time and energies to the Society. He 
travelled far and wide, he collected funds, he superintended 
all the business; he was, in short, the mainspring of the 
whole enterprise, and he undoubtedly sacrificed his life, in 
the service of the Society. He died July 15, 1830. We 
may be allowed to pause a moment, to pay a passing tribute to 
his memory.* He was admirably fitted for his post. His heart 
was in his work,—a qualification, without which no man ever 
accomplished much. He possessed unusual talents for business. 
He was prompt, active and affable. He spoke with fluency, 
and, when excited, with much power and eloquence. His full, 
loud and sonorous voice, his manly person, his simple, direct 
and forcible diction, gave him great advantages in preaching, 
and especially in occasional addresses. Perhaps no young man 
among us was contributing more directly and powerfully to ad- 
vance the interests of the Baptist denomination. His influence 
is not to be measured by the importance of the office which he 
filled, though that was a post of great usefulness. His office 
merely furnished a medium, through which his energetic mind, 
and his warm love to God and man, were enabled to act on 
the Christian community. It was a kind of observatory, from 
which he could look abroad on the wants and interests of the 
churches, and from which, with telegraphic rapidity, he could 
spread among them the kindling emanations of his own and 
other minds. Though his immediate object was the distribu- 
tion of tracts, yet there was no exclusiveness in his aims and 
efforts. He regarded the cause of the Saviour as one, combin- 
ing, indeed, many interests, which may be advantageously sep- 
arated, and pursued individually with concentrated force ; yet 





* Some of the following remarks were published, by the writer, in another 
form, several years since. 
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he viewed that cause as like the rainbow, in which the rays of 
light, though distinct, are united ; and the prism through which 
he, in his official character, contemplated it, only presented its 
colors to his eye ina more beautiful relation to each other. Mis- 
sions, education, Sabbath schools, the distribution of the Bible, 
all modes of benevolent enterprise, held a place in his heart, 
and claimed a share of his efforts, while he was directly toiling 
in the cause of tracts. He never sunk into a mere agent. In 
the pulpit, he preached with the zeal of a missionary, and the 
free-hearted affection of a pastor. At a missionary meeting, 
he would plead for the heathen, with an expansion of thought 
and feeling, which stretched beyond the comparatively little 
space in which he was laboring, to the wide limits of the great field 
—the world. ‘Those who attended the session of the Boston 
Association, in 1829, cannot have forgotten the spirit-stirring 
eloquence with which he urged the necessity of efforts to in- 
crease the qualifications of our ministers, by a judicious educa- 
tion. His zeal did not expend itself in words. At the asso- 
ciation, when a subscription was commenced, to aid the Educa- 
tion Society, he rose, and offered his watch, as a contribution 
to the funds. 

Mr. Davis was succeeded by the Rev. Ira M. Allen, who 
has continued, till the present time, to labor for the Society, 
with great energy and success. 

The statement of the present condition of the Society, made 
in the Report before us, is very satisfactory. We will quote a 
few facts : 


Publications of the Society. 

“The number of Tracts having become so considerable, it was 
deemed expedient to aim at enlarging their circulation, rather than 
to add to the Society’s stock. Only six new publications have, there- 
fore, been added to the series, increasing the number to 148. Be- 
sides these, the Society has eleven publications, embracing in all, 
with those in the regular series, 3,550 pages. Of these 2,712 pages 
are in permanent type. 

“With reference to the wants of our own country, particularly that 
vast portion of it whose spiritual interests are most endangered, it 
was resolved by the Board, previous to the last annual meeting, to 
place a bound volume of the Society’s publications in every accessi- 
ble family in the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Mli- 
nois and Mississippi. Three thousand copies of the volume, enti- 
tled the Baptist Manual, have been printed, and the work of its dis- 
tribution has been auspiciously commenced. Twenty thousand 
copies of the Tract Magazine have been circulated during the year, 
at an expense of 8280. 
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Printing and Issues. 

“The number of Tracts printed during the year is 268,730, mak- 
ing 7,080,000 pages, being an increase of 1,665,364 pages beyond the 
preceding year. 

“The number of pages issued from the Depository is 5,992,206, be- 
ing an increase of 1,713,822 pages beyond the preceding year. The 
number of pages remaining on hand is 2,837,036. 


Gratuitous Distribution. 

“The free grants of Tracts, which have been made during the 
year, amount to the sum of $1,196 21. They have been distributed 
as follows:—In Illinois, 624,330 pages; Tennessee, 40,000; Ken- 
tucky, 86,500; Arkansas Territory, 130,000; Ohio, 140,000; Michi- 
gan, 30,000; Indiana, 30,000; Missionaries of the Home Mission 
Society, 150,000; North Carolina, 200,000 ; Georgia, 30,000; Virginia, 
50,000; New-Jersey, 10,000; Missionaries of the Pennsylvania Mis- 
sionary Association, 50,000; New-York, 75,000; Rhode Island, 
20,000; Connecticut, 5,000; Maine, 15,000; besides many in Soutir 
America, Africa, and other places. 


Aid for Burmah. 

“At the meeting of the Triennial Convention for Foreign Mis- 
sions last spring, the Board paid over to the Treasurer of that body, 
the contributions with which the Society had been entrusted, for 
printing Tracts in Burmah, amounting to $4128, 


Effort in behalf of Germany. 

“The Board have learned, with much satisfaction, that the Serip- 
ture Manual on Baptism, which was published in Germany, by the 
Society, in 1832, has been extensively circulated in that country, and 
done much good. Early last year they were strongly solicited by 
brother Oncken, pastor of the Baptist church at Hamburg, to furnish 
him with the means of publishing some temperance Tracts, and the 
Memoir of Mrs. Judson, in the German language. Believing that 
the publication of these works in Germany would greatly promote 
the cause of temperance and missions, as well as that of evangelical 
truth, the Board gave extensive publicity to Mr. Oncken’s appeal, 
and opened a subscription for the object, for which the sum of $175 
75 has been received, and several subscriptions which have not yet 
been paid. Among these is one by a few ladies of the Sansom 
Street Church, Philadelphia, amounting to about $75, which they de- 
sign to increase to at least one hundred dollars. 

“The sum of $500, it is believed, will hardly be adequate to the 
accomplishment of the object, which the Board are anxious to re- 
ceive, that it may be transmitted to Mr. Oncken as soon as possible. 


Effort in behalf of the West. 

“To facilitate the accomplishment of the important work of plac- 
ing a bound volume of the Society’s publications in every accessible 
family in the Western States, as well as to place at the disposal of 
Baptist missionaries in the Great Valley an adequate supply of Tracts, 
it was proposed by the Board early last spring, to raise one thousand 
dollars, or more, annually, for five years, by subscriptions of five dol- 
lars each, provided that 200 subscribers could be obtained for the 
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object during the year. Although no very special means were em- 
ployed to obtain subscribers, it is a matter of praise to God, and of 
encouragement to all the friends of benevolent effort, that the sub- 
scription is more than filled. Two hundred and fifty-two subseri- 
bers have been obtained ; and there is a prospect of obtaining many 
more, which it is earnestly hoped will be the case. The amount of 
the subscriptions paid in is 8662 50. 
Auxiliaries. 

“ Payments have been received during the year from two hundred 
and twenty-six auxiliaries; and the number of new Societies which 
have been established, or reported to the Board during the same pe- 
riod, is one hundred and fifty-eight. 


Depositories. 

“The number of the Depositories of the Society’s publications is 
Jifty-three, besides the General Depository in Philadelphia. Of these, 
twenty-eight are owned by the parent Society ; eight, by branch Soci- 
eties; seven, by auxiliaries ; four, by associations; two, by members 
of Theological Institutions; and four, by individuals. 

“The appeals which the Board have felt themselves called upon 
to make, for prompt payment from their Depositories and Auxiliaries 
have been very kindly regarded in many places. It is, however, a 
matter of deep regret, that the debts due to the Society are still much 
too large, and materially interfere with its prosperity. Frequent re- 
mittances, though they may be small, are always useful, and enable 
the Board to purchase paper, and other articles, on advantageous 
terms. 

State of the Funds. 

“There has been received into the Treasury, during the year end- 
ing January 6, 1836, the sum of $8,000 34, being an increase beyond 
any preceding year of $1,873 37. 

“In addition to the above, there has been received for the Tract 
House the sum of $334 55, which, with the former contributions for 
that object, amounting in all to 8680 32, has been deposited on in- 
terest.” 


The following table exhibits a view of the progress of the 
Society, from its formation : 


RECEIPTS. PUBLICATIONS. 

In 1824, #373 80 85,500 Tracts. 696,000 pages. 
1825, 636 53 48,000 « 480,000 “ 
1826, 800 11 68,000 « 888,000 “ 
1827, 3,158 04 297,250 « 2,946,000 “ 
1828, 5,256 76 428,500 « 5,442,000 “ 
1829, 5,536 39 «© 446,750 4,941,000 “ 
1830, 3,094 09 «=.:191,5638  “* 2,427,000 “ 
1831, 4,506 34 385,108 “ 6,020,160 “ 
1832, 5,213 27 86,083 « 1,202,000 “ 
1833, 6,126 97 235000 “ 3,775,000 “ 
1834, 6,035 34 248312 & 5,324,636 “ 


1835, 8,000 30 =: 268,738 «= * ~—s 7,080,000“ 
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The following is a list of the officers for the present year : 


William T. Brantly, President; John L. Dagg, Vice President; 
Ira M. Allen, General Agent; Samuel Huggens, Treasurer ; William 
Ford, Secretary ; and twenty-one Managers. 


We hope, that this important Society will receive a more 
vigorous and extensive patronage. It may be made a power- 
ful instrument in promoting the cause of truth. It has a strong 
claim on every American Baptist. While we rejoice in the 
prosperity of the American Tract Society, there is an urgent need 
for the services of our own institution. Let us be true to our 
principles, while we unite with our brethren of other denomi- 
nations, so far as may be practicable, in advancing the Saviour’s 
kingdom. Eprror. 





Arricie VIL. 
ALLEN’S BAPTIST REGISTER. 


The Triennial Baptist Register. No. ll. 1836. By 1. 
M. Auten, Agent of the Baptist General Tract Society. 
Published by the Society. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 335. 


We remarked, in a previous number of the Review, that 
the Baptists have been too negligent in regard to their own 
history. Every one, who has had occasion to make any inquiries 
respecting churches or individuals, has found, to his mortifica- 
tion, how scanty are the records, from which authentic facts 
can be gleaned. One cause of this neglect, in addition to the 
trials which befel the early churches and ministers, was the 
want, for a long period, of extensive societies, which might 
draw together large numbers of the denomination, and afford 
an opportunity to collect their statistics. ‘The first association, 
that of Philadelphia, was formed in 1707 ; the Charleston, 5. C., 
in 1751; and the Warren, in 1767. Associations have multi- 
plied rapidly in number, till they now amount to three hun- 
dred and sixty-five. They have been highly useful, in various 
ways, and especially in collecting and preserving facts concern- 
ing the churches. But the associations are local; they do not 
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all print their minutes, and these minutes are not preserved, ex- 
cept by a few individuals.* 

There was no method of collecting statistics, except by 
laborious and expensive personal efforts, until the associations 
and State Conventions afforded some aid; and even these 
bodies, for the causes just mentioned, have not removed, though 
they have lessened, the difficulty. 

We ought, then, rather to be thankful, that so much has 
been done, in the tedious work of collecting facts, than to com- 
plain, that no more has been effected. The principal laborers 
in this field ought to be remembered with gratitude; and we 
perform a pleasant duty, in making a brief record of their 
names and services. 

The first person, so far as we are informed, who published 
any work on the statistics of the denomination, was the Rev. 
Joun Cat.enpber, pastor of the First Baptist Church in New- 
port, R. 1. He was born in Boston, and was educated at 
Cambridge, on Mr. Hollis’s foundation. He became the pas- 
tor of the church in Newport in 1731. On the 24th of March, 
1737-8, being the hundredth anniversary of the cession, by 
the Indians, of the island of Rhode-Island, Mr. Callender de- 
livered his “Century Sermon,” which, with some additions, 
was soon afterwards published. It contains a history of the 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs of the colony, for the first hun- 
dred years; and is particularly minute and interesting, in its 
details respecting the Baptist churches. 

The Rev. Isaac Backus, born in Norwich, Conn., January 
9, 1724, was the pastor of the First Baptist Church in Middle- 
borough, Mass., about fifty years. He was a bold defender of 
the civil and religious rights of the Baptist churches. He 
travelled many thousand miles, and was indefatigable in his 
efforts to collect facts and documents. He published many 
sermons and essays, but his chief work is a History of the 
Baptists, in three volumes, the first of which was printed in 
1777, the second in 1784, and the third in 1796. This work 
is not distinguished by lucid arrangement, nor by elegance of 
style, but it is full of valuable information, gathered from the 





* The associations ought to take more pains to preserve their minutes. Each 
association would do well to have a record book, in which the minutes should 
be entered, at length, by the clerk. Provision ought, at least, to be made for 
binding the minutes, at proper intervals, in volumes, to be kept by the clerk of 
the association. We doubt whether a complete set of the minutes of the 
Philadelphia Association could now be collected; and it would not be easy to 
find all the minutes of the Warren, Boston, and other younger associations. 
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best sources, and worthy of great confidence.* An ardent love 
of liberty, and a vivid indignation against all tyranny, glow in 
every line of the book. We should be pleased to enlarge on 
this point, and on the general claims of Mr. Backus to respect 
and gratitude ; but we must seek another opportunity. 

The Rev. Joun AspLunp was born in Sweden, but he came 
at an early age to this country. About 1782, he was baptized, 
and joined the Southampton church in Virginia. He under- 
took to prepare a Register of the Baptist churches in America. 
He travelled, chiefly on foot, seven thousand miles, and pub- 
lished his Register, in a small quarto pamphlet, in 1791. He 
afterwards travelled ten thousand miles more, and published a 
second Register, in 1794. ‘These works have been very useful. 

The Rev. Morean Epwarps was born in Wales, May 9, 
1722. He came to America in 1761, and was, for several 
years, the pastor of the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia. 
He was a learned man, and was the author of several small 
works. He gave much attention to the history of the denom- 
ination. He visited the churches, from New-Hampshire to 
Georgia, gathering materials for a general history. By his ex- 
ertions, chiefly, the Philadelphia Association were induced to 
print their minutes ; and for several years, before he succeeded 
in effecting this object, he, at his own expense, printed tables, 
exhibiting the condition of the churches. He published two 
small volumes of ‘“ Materials towards a History of the Baptists 
in Pennsylvania, both British and German ;” and he left seve- 
ral manuscript volumes of historical collections, which have 
supplied subsequent writers with valuable facts. 

The Rev. Dr. Sempre, who was, for more than forty years, 
a leading minister in Virginia, and who, from 1820 till his 
death in 1831, was the president of the Baptist General Con- 
vention, published, in 1809, “ A History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Baptists in Virginia.” A new edition of this 
useful book is now in preparation. 

The Rev. Joun Letanp, who preached for several years in 
Virginia, published his “ Virginia Chronicle,” containing many 
useful historical details. | 

Next to Mr. Backus, the Rev. Davin Benepicr deserves 
the highest place among the historians of our denomination in 








* We have been glad to see, in Mr. Bancroft’s valuable History of the Uni- 
ted States, vol. i. p. 411, the following notice of Mr. Backus: ‘‘ There is, in 
Backus, much evidence of diligent research and critical respect for document- 
ary testimony. He deserves more reputation than he has had.’’ 
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this country. By extensive journeys, by letters, and by other 
methods, he collected, with immense labor and no small expense, 
a vast amount of materials, which he digested into his “ Gener- 
al History of the Baptist Denomination in America and other 
parts of the world.” ‘This work was published in 1813, in two 
octavo volumes, and afterwards an abridged edition was issued, 
in one volume. Mr. Benedict’s book is still the standard work 
on our history. We have been indebted to it, for most of the 
preceding statements. Mr. Benedict published, a few years 
since, a Dictionary of all Religions, which contained much 
valuable information concerning the Baptists, and other denom- 
inations. 

We cannot now mention particularly some smaller statistical 
works, such as Mr. Furman’s History of the Charleston Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Baldwin’s Sermon on the History of the Second 
Baptist Church in Boston; Mr. Winchell’s Historical Dis- 
courses ; Dr. Jones’s Century Sermon ; Mr. Cummings’s His- 
torical Discourse, and other individual contributions to our 
history. 

The establishment of periodical publications has had a fa- 
vorable influence, both by creating a taste for the collection of 
statistics, and by furnishing a method of recording them. The 
American Baptist Magazine contains, in the long series of its 
volumes, a multitude of historical and biographical facts. 

The Latter Day Luminary was very useful in this way. 
The Rev. Luther Rice collected and published, in the Lumi- 
nary, the most extensive and complete tables of associations, 
which had then been furnished. 

The formation of the Baptist General Conventioa, in 1814, 
was a most auspicious event. Among the many valuable re- 
sults, the centripetal impulse,—the central tendency,—which 
it has given to the widely scattered elements of the denomina- 
tion, is not the least. It has aided largely in combining the 
strength of the churches, and in turning their attention to their 
own history, their resources, their wants, and their obligations. 

The Baptist General Tract Society has indirectly rendered 
important services to the churches, in collecting their statistics. 
Its first agent, Mr. Davis, was very attentive to this duty, and 
the tables of associations, begun by Mr. Rice, were continued 
and enlarged by Mr. Davis, in his Tract Magazine. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. Allen, has labored, with great industry, in this good 
work ; and the two volumes of his Triennial Register are hon- 
orable monuments of his diligence and talents. 
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The second volume, which has just been issued, is much 
more complete than the first. It contains a prodigious mass of 
facts, selected with a careful regard to accuracy, and arranged 
with much skill. It is handsomely printed, and we have ob- 
served no errors of material importance. Mr. Allen is entitled 
to the thanks of the denomination, and his book ought to be 
circulated, by thousands, among our churches. We see not 
how any intelligent Baptist, whether minister or layman, can 
be willing to be deprived of it. Persons of other denomina- 
tions, who wish to know the condition of the Baptist churches, 
ought to possess this volume. The price is low, and unless the 
sale shall be extensive, it will not remunerate the editor for his 
expenses. 

We cannot give, in this article, any adequate idea of the 
multifarious contents of the book. It begins with an introduc- 
tion, containing some excellent and timely remarks, on the con- 
dition and duties of the Baptists, from the pen (as we infer 
from internal evidence) of an eminent minister in Philadelphia. 
Then follows a “ Historical Sketch of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion,’ copied from an English publication. It is interesting, 
but it is incorrect and cursory in its notice of the Baptists in 
America. We think, that Mr. Allen might have prepared, or 
procured from some friend, a sketch more adapted to an Amer- 
ican Baptist Register. Notices of the Baptist General Con- 
vention, with a full list of its missions and missionaries; of the 
Baptist General Tract Society ; of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, the Northern Baptist Education Society, &c., 
next succeed. There is an account of the colleges, theologi- 
cal seminaries, academies, and other seminaries of learning, 
under the influence of the Baptists. ‘The States are then ar- 
ranged in their geographical order, and full lists of their asso- 
ciations, churches, ministers, seminaries, benevolent institutions, 
and periodical publications, are given. There is a brief account 
of the Baptists in Nova-Scotia, New-Brunswick, Canada, Ja- 
maica, England and Wales. ‘There are statements concerning 
the Freewill Baptists, and the Seventh Day Baptists. Various 
statistical tables are added, and a summary view of other de- 
nominations, in our own and other countries, is appended. 

We copy the following tables, both on account of the valu- 
able information which they contain, and for the purpose of 
giving a specimen of the work itself. We again strongly ad- 
vise our readers to purchase the book, as a most valuable 
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record of the condition of our churches. 
Mr. Allen will be encouraged to proceed, in preparing succes- 
sive numbers of his work. We should be glad to see an annual 
Register ; and we hope, that the time is not distant, when there 
We believe, 
that a Baptist Almanac, adapted to several meridians, and con- 
taining, within a moderate compass, a selection of the most 
important statistics, would receive a liberal support : 


will be sufficient encouragement to publish one. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 
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rT A PIES Associa- |C af = 
STATES. tions. | es. | ters, | tiates, [Beptisms.| Members. 
ian atten 10 | 237 149 | 28 643 15,965 
New-Hampshire,..........++++ oy Vea 63 22 1,110 7,885 
Vermont, ..ccccccccccccccsese 9 133 91 14 855 10,352 
Massachusetts, ......++e0+e00s 11 189 170 62 1,105 21,396 
Rhode Island, ........eeeesee- : 4 33 22 2 218 5,003 
Connecticut, -......0ceeeceees 6 98 80 17 683 10,774 
RES RE 38 | 648 | 531 | 136 | 4,304 68,231 
New-Jeraey,..ccccccccccccccce 3 67 | 64 8 593 6,426 
Pennsylvania, .......seeeeeees . a = 34 cer a 
Delaware,...sescecesecccceees q ’ 
a alanieiapiap alate 2 36 23 93 1,460 
District of Columbia,......... 4 2 6 492 
Virginia,....ccccccccceccccees 25 484 | 238 50 3,483 59,470 
North Carolina,.......0..0000. 95 425 177 45 | 1,391 ie 
South Carolina,........eeeees 14 336 | = 158 55 1,985 33,486 
it pl AE Re ACERS 93 | 572 | 236 69 | 2,370 42.949 
Alabama, ....scccsccccccecces 16 333 157 31 607 15,630 
Mississippi, ....cccccccccccecs 8 122 48 8 136 4,287 
7 sty cdodevescesceseseyes : il a : - oo 
sce citer dtd satewnns 2 j 5g 
Pemieastes..s.csc->ccoseseece 27 | 514 | 2966 | 53 | 1,240 97,245 
Kentucky, ...cccccccccccccccs 34 524 195 36 1,314 35,570 
| TE Ee ONE ee: 26 363 199 20 952 14,290 
Indiana, ..ccccccccccccccsscece 24 358 162 40 357 13,058 
SME Ac orc utclidhontaaaa al 250 150 29 259 7,112 
PMU shskscdestatevosensa 16 6 99 30 454 7,831 
Michigan,......sccccccccccees 3 252 28 3 44 1,699 
Total in 1835,....eeeeeeee 365 | 6319 | 3449 | 790 | 95,924 452,000 
Total in 1834,...-.ceceses 322 5888 | 3110 701 24,386 424,282 
Increase,....e+eeeeeeeree| 43 — 431 | 339 | 838 _ —__ 27,718 
Free Will Baptists,.........-. | 750 481 131 5,808 we 
Seventh Day Baptists,......... 42 30 16 349 m : 
Six Principle Baptists,........ | 16 9 236 1,943 
Total in 1636 ,cccccesecese 808 520 147 | 6,394 40,328 
Regular Baptists,..........0- 365 | 6319 3449 | 790 | 25,224 452,000 
Total in the United States, 7127 3969 937 31,617 492,328 
Total in British America,. 7 7 172 106 29 1,491 25,195 
Total in U.S. and Brit. Poss...) 372 | 7299 | 4075 | 966 | 33,108 517,523 
England,........cscececesecee) 29 | 950 | 780 | #100 | 4,961 106,000 
_ ARE OR REE ERE 6 230 250 | *50 | 1,034 35,000 
Scotland and Ireland,......... 1 *120 *100 fo 
General Baptists in England,.. 1 117 *100 | 816 peed 
Continental Baptists,.......... *150 *100 10, “4 
eR RES EE: 21 53 221 “oo 
Other parts of Asia,.......... 40 78 wan 
BIg cccpeccvessscccseesees 1 8 10 2 
Grand Total,..........00s 410 | 9985 | 5546 | 1116 | 39,440 | 696,692 








* Computed. 
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“From the statements presented in the preceding pages, it will ap- 
pear, that we have, in the United States, 365 associations, 252 of which 
reported 25,224 baptisms within twelve months, and a clear increase of 
27,718 members. 1In6,319 churches, we have 452,000 members. The 
Free Will Baptists are not included in this enumeration. In 750 
churches, they have 33,882 members. In British America, we have 172 
churches, with 25,195 communicants. In 1,038 of our Sunday schools, 
reported by unions or associations in New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and North 
Carolina, we have 62,333 scholars. This enumeration is very imper- 
fect. Many of our churches in these States, and throughout the Union, 
have flourishing Sunday schools and Bible classes in operation, whose 
numbers have not been reported. The whole number may be safely 


computed at 3,000, with upwards of 170,000 scholars.” 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS, 
Connected with the Baptist Denomination in the United States. 





NAME AND PLACE. 


PRESIDENT OR 
PRINCIPAL. 





Brown University, Providence, R. I.... 
Waterville College, Waterville, Me... 
Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 
Newton Theo. Institution,Newton, Ms. 
Hamilton Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y.. 
New Hampton Inst. N. Hampton, N.H. 
Connecticut Lit. Institu. Suffield, Ct... 
Brockport College, Brockport, N. Y... 
Burlington Institution, Burlington,N.J. 
Haddington College, near Philadelphia, 
Virginia Baptist Seminary, Richmond, 
bee a Forest Institute, Wake Forest, 
oC 


stitution, Fairfield Dis., S.C........ 
Mercer Institute, Green County, Geo. 
Manual Labor Institute,Greensboro, Al. 
Granville Lit.&Theo.Ins. Granville, O. 
Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ll 
Alton Theo.Seminary,Upper Alton,IIl. 
Covington Theo. Instit. Covington, Ky. 
Judson Institute, Hinds Co., Miss...... 
Plainfield Institution, Plainfield, N. J.. 
Newton High School, Newton, N.J.... 
Union Academy, Kennebunk, Me...... 
Rockingham Acad. Hamp. Falls, N. H. 
Hancock Academy, Hancock, N. H.,.. 
Vermont Lit. Institution, Brandon, Vt.. 
Black River Academy, Ludlow, Vt... 
Leland School, Townsend, Vt 
Worcester County Manual Labor High 

School, Worcester, Mass........+.+ 
Franklin Academy, Shelb’n Falls, Ma. 
Pierce Academy, Middleboro’, Mass... 
Franklin Manual Labor Institution, 

Franklin, Ind 
Michigan and Huron Institute, Brun- 
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Fran.Wayland,jr. 
Rufus Babcock, jr. 
Stephen Chapin 
Irah Chase 

Nath. Kendrick 
Eli B. Smith 
Wm. H. Shailer 
Zenas Morse 
Henry K. Green 
John L. Dagg 
Robert Ryland 


Wait& Armstrong 


(Not elected) 

B. M. Saunders 
D. P. Bestor 
John Pratt 
Hubbel Loomis 
Lewis Colby 

(Not elected) 
(Not elected) 
Nath. N. Whiting 
J.& T.C.Teasdale 
Parker & Burbank 
Oliver Ayres 


Norman N. Wood 


Silas Bailey 
John Alden 
A. Briggs 
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Ecclesiastical History. 


Articie IX. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Algemeine Geschichte der Christliche Religion und Kirche, 
von Dr. Aveust Neanner. Ersten Bandes erste Abthei- 
lung, 1825. Ersten Bandes zweite Abthcilung,‘ 1826. 
Ersten Bandes dritte Abtheilung, 1827. pp. 882. Zwei- 
ten Bandes erste Abtheilung, 1828. Zweiten Bandes 
zweite Abtheilung, 1829. Zweiten Bandes dritte Abthei- 
lung, 1831. pp. 1072. Dritter Band, 1834. pp. 406. 
Hamburg, bei Friedrich Perthes. 


Berore entering upon an examination of the work before us, 
we propose to present to our readers an outline of the labors of 
others in the department of ecclesiastical history. ‘The imme- 
diate successors of the apostles were in no situation to compose 
elaborate histories. ‘They were too deeply engaged in secur- 
ing and perpetuating the existence of Christianity, to stop to 


record its fortunes. Until the time of Constantine the Great, 
we find nothing deserving particular attention in this branch of 
learning. Hegesippus did, indeed, compose a work under the 
title of “Memoirs of the Affairs of the Church,” extending 
from the passion of our Lord to his own times,—about the mid- 
dle of the second century. But of his writings, nothing is now 
extant, except a few fragments, preserved by Eusebius. It is, 
therefore, hardly an act of injustice, when Eusebius is called the 
father of ecclesiastical history, the Herodotus of the church. 
He was born, probably in Palestine, not far from A. D. 260, 
(not as the older writers have it, 270), and died 340. The 
ordinary statement of his varying only two or three years from 
Constantine, in the three circumstances of his birth, dignity and 
death (274, 306,—337), though not strictly correct, is not 
very remote from the truth. He was, perhaps, the most learn- 
ed man of his time, and, having free access to all the archives 
of the empire, enjoyed peculiar facilities for prosecuting his his- 
torical labors. His ecclesiastical history was written in ten 
books, embracing the period from the time of Christ to the 
twentieth year of Constantine’s reign, or to A. D. 325. As it 
ls the only consecutive history of that period which we possess, 
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from any ancient writer, it is to us a most precious relic of an- 
tiquity. It would be unjust to demand of Eusebius, the rigid 
criticism of modern history. He lived in an age differing wide- 
ly in spirit from ours, and had before him very different models 
of historical composition. It is but the part of equity, to show 
him the same indulgence which is accorded to Herodotus and 
Livy. The tales of tradition which he has transmitted to us, 
are certainly of but little value. ‘The copious extracts which 
he has made from a great variety of authors, whose works are 
now lost, have very different degrees of worth. Each author 
must stand or fall for himself. ‘The work of trying the evidence 
is left for us to perform.* 

When he followed such authorities as Justin Martyr, Irene- 
us, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian and Cyprian, or 
related what came within his own personal knowledge, he is, in 
general, worthy of credit. While we would not join in the se~ 
verity of Gibbon, Arnold and Semler, against the veracity of 
our author, and would believe, that Moeller, Danz, Kestner, 
and a learned writer in the Christian Examiner,t have succeed- 
ed, for the most part, in vindicating his character for integrity, 
we must protest loudly against such a principle, as that of 
omitting the darker shades of the picture, out of, regard to the 
honor of the church. 'To say nothing of the value of those 
lessons taught us by the faults and errors of others,—a princi- 
ple recognised by the sacred writers themselves,—such an 
omission is, after all that can be said by way of apology, incon- 
sistent with historical fidelity. 

Such a work as the history of Eusebius, could hardly fail to 
awaken a spirit of inquiry, and to prompt others to follow out 
the path which he had opened. We, accordingly, find Socra- 
tes, an advocate of Constantinople, in the middle of the fifth 
century, indulging a taste for these pursuits. He wrote a church 
history, in seven books, beginning with the reign of Constantine, 
A. D. 306, and extending to the year 439. Though inferior, in 
learning and talent, to Eusebius, he is a diligent and accurate, 
if not always judicious, historian. On account of his lenity to 
the Novatians, he has been suspected of leaning to their doc- 
trines,—a suspicion, which, if true, would not very seriously 





Consarcinabat que- 





* Non is erat vir bonus, qui aliorum dicta ponderabat. 
cunque poterat, jndicio aliis relicto. : 
MosueiM, Diss. ad hist. eccl. pertinentes. 


t 1835, July No. pp. 291—298. 
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injure his reputation, at the present day. Sozomenus, also an 
advocate of Constantinople, lived and wrote about the same 
time. He treats of the history of the church, in nine books, 
from the year 323 to 423. Probably his early monastic edu- 
cation predisposed him to credulity and superstition ; for, not- 
withstanding his general candor and apparent love of truth, he 
has admitted many things into his history, which compel us to 
regard him at least as a much weaker man than his predecessor. 
We find another ecclesiastical historian in Theodoret, of Cyrus, 
in Syria, a man of extensive erudition and talent as a writer, 
but altogether too sanguine and passionate a controversialist. 
Besides his valuable church history, he has left a Religious 
History, or lives of saints, which has far less of historical digni- 
ty, and is, in fact, a meagre production. ‘The history of Philos- 
torgius, an Arian, is lost, except an epitome and a few extracts, 
preserved by Photius, in his Bibliotheca. The work of Theo- 
dorus, of Constantinople, met with a similar fate. In the sixth 
century, Evagrius, an advocate of Antioch, continued the his- 
tories of Socrates and Theodoret from 431 to 594. Credulity 
is his chief fault. ‘The historical works of all these writers are 
edited together, in three volumes, by Valesius, with his usual 
ability and learning. 

In the Western, or Latin church, ecclesiastical history was 
both later in its origin, and earlier in its decline. The ap- 
proaching barbarism of the middle ages, connected with the 
growing power of the Roman hierarchy, began already to 
quench the fires of genius in the West, and to subject learning 
and intellect to ecclesiastical authority ; while, in the East, the 
spirit of freedom still lived, and the encroachments of the pa- 
pal power were spurned. Rufinus, of Aquilea, in the north of 
Italy, though belonging to the fourth century, was the first of 
the Roman church to turn his attention this way. He is, per- 
haps, most known, as an unfaithful translator of Origen, and 
defender of his theological creed, against Jerome. He trans- 
lated the church history of Eusebius, and appended to the 
translation two books of his own, beginning with the Arian con- 
troversy, and terminating with the death of 'Theodosian the 
Great, in 895. As a translator, he took great liberties with 
his author, making many additions, and omitting nearly the 
Whole of the tenth book. As a historian, he is decidedly in- 
ferior to Eusebius. 

The “ Historia Sacra” of Sulpitius Severus, written in 
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elegant Latin, is chiefly a biblical history ; but it includes the 
history of the church till the end of the fourth century. The 
manual of church history most used, in this period, was the 
“ Historia Tripartita” of Cassiodorus and Epiphanius, con- 
sisting of translations and extracts from Socrates, Sozomenus 
and Theodoret. Indeed, this work, and that of Rufinus, was, 
to the Latin church, what Mosheim and Milner have so long 
been to us. From the fifth century, the writers of the Latin 
church were so occupied with legends of monks, and priests, 
and relics, that, in their hands, history lost its dignity and worth. 
With the exception of the venerable Bede’s church history of 
England, there is nothing that deserves our notice. 

The Byzantine historians furnish us the most valuable records 
of the middle ages. ‘These writers are very numerous, and 
flourished between the seventh and fifteenth centuries. They 
are commonly divided into four classes. 1. The authors of 
the “Corpus Historiae Byzantinae,” in the strictest sense of 
the term. Their successive labors form a continued and con- 
secutive history from the time of Constantine to the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks. Zonarus led the way, by wnit- 
ing a history that reached to the year 1118; Nicetas continued 
it to 1206, Nicephorus to 1331, and Laonicus to 1462. To 
these writers we are indebted for most that we know of the 
period of which they treat. 2. Chroniclers, who wrote univer- 
sal histories from the creation of the world. ‘They are about 
seventeen in number. 3. Biographers of the emperors, about 
twenty writers. 4. About a dozen writers on political matters, 
statistics and the like. 

The first great man who ventured to turn his various learn- 
ing to the detection and exposure of the pious frauds of those 
who rather invented than recorded history, was Laurentius 
Valla, of Florence; but he was soon made to feel the terrors 
of the inquisition. It was the Reformation, which succeeded 
in throwing from history the rubbish of ages, and in restoring 
the science to its proper dignity. 





4 ; Writers or tHE LurHeran Cuurcu. 

* : That Melancthon was well versed in church history, is suffi- 
Hie j ciently attested by the character of the Augsburg Confession. 
Hit Chemnitz came forth with great stores of historical learning, in 
ie his masterly “Examination of the Council of Trent;” and 
) not far from the same time, John Sleidan produced his classic 
ad 
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work on “'The Religious and Civil State of the Empire, under 
Charles V.” 

The first complete history of the church, collected from 
original authorities, was the celebrated “‘ Magdeburg Centuries,” 
which, beginning with the time of Christ, extends to the thir- 
teenth century, in thirteen folio volumes. This great work 
originated with F'lacius. He had become dissatisfied with the 
Wittemberg theologians, on account of their lenity towards 
many Catholic abuses, and retired to Magdeburg, in order to 
set forth his more rigidly Protestant views at large, in a great 
historical production. He secured as associate laborers, Wi- 
gand, the pastor of the church at Magdeburg, Judex, Faber, 
and Corvin. ‘They divided the work into centuries, assigning 
a volume to each, and hence its name. The first volume ap- 
peared in 1559, and the last that was written of this unfinished 
work, was printed in 1574, As it was the first history of the 
kind, it had to pioneer its own way through a _trackless region, 
without any settled and well-defined principles of criticism, 
and without those treasures of historical labor, which we, at 
this day, have all furnished at our hands. Consequently, it 
imposed the necessity of indefatigable research, without even a 
possibility of escaping numerous errors. But while the infancy 
of this branch of study offers a sufficient apology for its blem- 
ishes as a critical history, its polemical character is often offen- 
sive. In addition to the evil of its giving to history a coloring, 
which falsifies the general picture, it not unfrequently destroys 
the just proportion, by leading the writer to dwell too long on 
unimportant particulars involved in controversy, and, as a con- 
sequence of this, becomes intolerable from tediousness. But, 
notwithstanding all its imperfections, it remained for a long time 
the standard work of the Lutheran church. Indeed, till that age 
of controversy had passed away, it were a vain expectation to 
look for an impartial history of the church. 

Among the numerous manuals compiled chiefly from the 
Magdeburg Centuries, the only one of great merit is the “ Com- 
pendium Gothanum” (Gotha), written by Seekendorf and 
Boekler, and continued by Cyprian and Walch to 1757. 
George Calixt roused the spirit of the age to profounder in- 
vestigations ; Schurtzfleisch published learned dissertations on 
ecclesiastical antiquities; Kortholt wrote a good account of 
the early persecutions, and a critique upon the Annals of Ba- 
tonius ; Sagittarius prepared an introduction to church history, 
VOL. I.—NO, III. 54 
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still very valuable for the literature which it gives; Ittig com- 
posed a good history of the first two centuries, and a Bibdli- 
otheca of the apostolic fathers; and J. A. Schmidt and Re- 
chenberg published judicious compends of church history. 

About this time (1700), Gottfried Arnold of Giessen pro- 
duced great excitement by his celebrated “ Impartial History 
of the Church and of the Heresies.” Being a shrewd and 
learned man, and a pietist of Spener’s school, he deseried, as 
with an eagle’s eye, the corruption of national churches, and 
the genuine piety of many whom ecclesiastical dignitaries had 
branded as heretics. His design was to write a true and im- 
partial history of the spiritual church, and to redeem this im- 

rtant branch of learning from being the servile agent of 
religious establishments. He despatches the early and middle 
ages in about one fourth of his work ; and devotes the remain- 
der to a detailed account of the church, and the numerous 
parties in it, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
where, in the treatment of his subject, he is very full and satis- 
factory. As a reformer in church history, he was attacked by 
a host of opponents. But, much as his principles were at first 
despised, historians have been compelled to tread in the path 
which he opened, and, even upon the present generation, the 
influence of his example is great and salutary. 

Seekendorf’s elaborate ‘“ Commentarius Historicus et Apol- 
ogeticus de Lutheranismo” appeared in 1688, in one volume 
folio. ‘This is the great storehouse of materials for the history 
of that period. Its chief defect is owing to its plan, it having 
been written for the purpose of removing the aspersions cast 
upon the Reformation by Maimburg, in his “‘ Histoire du Luther- 
anisme.” Hence its deficiency in historical arrangement, and 
the occasion, though not the cause, of its sturdy Lutheran 
character. Cyprian, an opponent of Arnold, Heumann and 
Weismann, are all respectable writers of historical treatises and 
compends. 

We now come to the great Mosheim, born at Lubeck (1694 
-1755), educated at Kiel, for twenty-four years professor of 
theology at Helmstadt, and then until his death, a space of 
eight years, chancellor of the university of Gottingen. He 
was a celebrated pulpit orator and theologian, and is still favor- 
ably known by his printed sermons, and his work on Christian 
ethics. Of his historical productions, the most important are 
his Institutes, his elaborate and critical work,—‘ De Rebus 
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Christianorum ante Constantinum,” and the commencement of 
a still larger history, which reached only to the end of the first 
century. He was the ablest critic which had yet appeared on 
ecclesiastical history, and, most of all, excelled his predeces- 
sors in the study of the Christian Fathers. He views every 
subject with a philosophic mind, and selects his materials with 
judgment. But the divisions of his church history into periods 
of centuries, we regard as singularly unfortunate. In spite of 
the author’s talent, it gives to his work the dryness of a chroni- 
cle. The great course of events,—the united and swelling 
tide of history, is broken up. The reader is often stopped in 
the very midst of historical action, because, forsooth, the cen- 
tury has run out. He that will dissect without regard to anat- 
omy, must force his way through many a solid bone. ‘To stop 
at the end of the first century, breaks in upon the account of 
the apostolic fathers; at the end of the second, upon that of 
the North African church, and of the Alexandrian school ; 
at the end of the fourth, upon that of the school of Antioch, 
and the progress and results of the Arian controversy. In 
fact, if we must have a division by centuries, it would be 
better, for the first six or seven, to stop at the end of the first 
quarter of each. But the periods are too short; an unbroken 
series of events is viewed at such intervals as to destroy the 
unity of impression. By the time the reader gets through a 
half a dozen centuries, the insulated paragraphs, on the spread 
of Christianity, on the persecutions, on the organization of the 
church, and on theology, produce a complete chaos in the 
mind. Besides, Mosheim is not sufficiently full on the charac- 
ter and writings of distinguished men in the church, nor on the 
development of theological sentiments. ‘These deficiencies are, 
in part, supplied by the notes of his new translator; but frag- 
mentary notices, scattered through a book, appended to the 
text by juxtaposition, rather than incorporated upon any prin- 
ciple of vitality, will never answer the demands of history. It 
is this disruption of the bones and sinews of church history, 
this mechanical compression of it into artificial forms, this lum- 
bering accumulation of extraneous materials, without life or 
symmetry, that has done so much mischief in producing the 
false impression, that it is a dull study. 

Baumgarten wrote a pretty good history of the first nine 
centuries, which was continued by Semler, the father of Ra- 
tionalism. ‘They were both better adapted to a critical inves- 
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tigation of particular details, than to laying out the frame-work 
of a general history. ‘They had not a just sense of proportion, 
and could not skilfully present history as a whole, giving to 
each subordinate part its exact relative importance. Baum- 
garten’s “ History of religious Controversies,” with Semler’s 
preliminary dissertations on the history of theological opinions, 
though imperfect, is among the best works on the subject. Sem- 
ler wrote a separate work, entitled “ Historiae Ecclesiasticae 
Selecta Capita,” which displays great acuteness and learning. 
But his spirit is too unchristian, and the bias of his mind de- 
cidedly skeptical. Like Arnold, he wished a reform in church 
history, not, however, for the sake of purifying, but rather of 
vilifying the church. 

J. G. Walch, of Jena, was distinguished more for universal 
learning than for great depth of intellect. His church history, 
extending to the fifih century, his “ Introduction to the Contro- 
versies of the Lutheran Church,” and his large “ Bibliotheca 
Theologica,” are all valuable. ‘The last gives the most com- 
plete view of theological literature of any work extant, but is 
radically defective in not giving the character of the works. 
His son, W. EF. Walch, of Gottingen, is, however, greatly his 
superior. His extensive erudition, tracing every subject to the 
very fountains of evidence, his historical tact, and his great 
candor, give him a high rank among ecclesiastical historians. 
His best work is on “‘ The Heresies, Schisms and Controversies 
of the Church, until the Time of the Reformation.” 

Schroeckh was born (1733—1808) at Vienna, and studied 
under Mosheim and Michaelis, at Gottingen. He was, for a 
time, professor at Leipsic, and was then called to the chair of 
history at Wittenberg. His entire work consists of thirty-five 
volumes, including the History of the Church up to the Re- 
formation (twenty-five volumes), and the History of the Church 
since the Reformation (ten volumes.) This gigantic underta- 
king, which was executed with iron diligence, furnishes the 
most complete magazine of materials on church history now 
before the public. In the early ages of Christianity, he has 
by no means manifested the depth of learning and critical ac- 
curacy, which we find in Neander, Giesler and Mosheim. But 
as he approaches his own times, he becomes more and more 
thoroughly master of his subject, so that, in the latter part of 
his work, he is a high authority. His mind was rather com- 
prehensive than acute, and his works bear more marks of the 
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laborious and skilful collector, than of the lively, descriptive 
writer. ‘Though moderately orthodox and cold, he writes, in 
general, in the spirit of a churchman. Schroeckh, therefore, is 
an author rather to be consulted than read, and, for ordinary 
purposes, is a very good, as well as convenient, substitute for 
original materials. As the author died before completing his 
work, the two last volumes, bringing down the history to the 
year 1812, were added by his friend and colleague, H. G. 
Tzschirner. 

Hencke wrote a church history with equal ability and ma- 
lignity, continued to 1820, by Vater. Hencke was a great 
scholar, and had a penetrating mind, but his work, nine vol- 
umes in all, is Rationalistic even to acrimony. 

Staiidiin was aman of various learning, and has written 
much about church history. His books on the Literature of 
Church History, on Ecclesiastical Geography and Statistics, 
on the History of Theology and of Ethics, and on Theological 
Studies, together with his Manual of Church History, are all 
convenient and useful, though not unfrequently superficial. 

The elder Planck has written many valuable works pertain- 
ing to church history, but his great fame rests upon his History 
of the Doctrines of the Lutheran Reformation,—a labor to 
which he devoted twenty of the best years of his life, and in 
which he exhausts the subject. In descriptive talent, he stands 
at the head of all the ecclesiastical writers of Germany. He 
died in 1833. Of the living German historians, Neander, 
Giesler, Marheineke, Guericke, Ullmann and Hase are most 
known. 


Writers or THE RerorMeD or Caxvinistic CHURCHES. 


Though the Reformed church (with which, for the sake of 
convenience, we reckon all Protestants who are not Lutherans) 
has produced no works on church history, of such compass as 
the Magdeburg Centuries, or Schroeckh’s history, and few that 
are of so general a nature as the writings of Mosheim, yet on 
various insulated portions of it, this early distinguished itself, 
even taking rank of the Lutherans. 

Hospinian, besides his “ Historia Sacramentaria,” written 
against the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation, and his 
“Concordia Discors” against Hutter’s “Concordia Concors,” 
wrote a history of monasticism, of the Jesuits, and of the 
Christian festivals, none of which, however, rise much above 
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mediocrity. Mornay wrote with pungency against the Catho- 
lics, in a work entitled “Le Mystere d’Iniquité,” or the history 
of papacy. Daillé published several works of a similar char- 
acter, but with greater ability, of which the best is his book,— 
“ Adversus Latinorum ‘Traditionem.” Blondel exposed the 
fraud or ignorance of the Catholics respecting the Sibylline or- 
acles. Cassaubon, Capellus and Salmasius directed their 
great learning to a critical examination and refutation of Baro- 
nius’s Annals. Claude of Nisme published a valuable “ De- 
fense de la Reformation.” 

The English, in the times of their profounder learning, were 
not behind their brethren in Switzerland, France and Holland. 
Bishop Pearson, on Cyprian, the Apostolical creed, and the 
early Roman bishops ; Bingham, in his Ecclesiastical Antiqui- 
ties ; and Usher, in several treatises, have earned a good repu- 
tation. Cave’s Literary History of Ecclesiastical Writers is an 
elaborate production, though the author betrays an overween- 
ing admiration of every thing ancient. Dodwell, in his various 
historical dissertations, was learned and acute, though not al- 
ways judicious. Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation of 
the Church of England”’ is still a standard work. 

In Holland, the elder Vossius, a man of great erudition, 
published several valuable treatises relating to this subject. His 
history of the Pelagian controversy has a permanent value, con- 
taining, as it does, a very rich, though not quite complete, col- 
lection of all the views entertained on this subject during the 
first nine centuries. Scultet’s “‘Medulla Patruum” is a criti- 
cal examination of the doctrinal views of the Christian Fathers. 
The design of the work was to show, that the doctrines enter- 
tained by the ancient church, corresponded substantially with 
those of the Swiss reformers. 'The younger Spanheim, of Ley- 
den, is the author of the most critical general history which 
the Reformed or Calvinistic church has produced. He is dis- 
tinguished for his !general accuracy, and, especially, for his 
thorough acquaintance with ecclesiastical geography and chron- 
ology. Next follow the two Basnages, both French preach- 
ers in Holland. James Basnage, in his “ Histoire de l’Eglise,” 
devoted special attention to the doctrines and government of 
the church, in order to refute the statements of Bossuet. His 
history of the Jews is too well known to need any further 
mention. Samuel Basnage wrote his “ Annales Politico Ec- 
clesiastici,” containing the history of the first six centuries only, 
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in opposition to the Annals of Baronius. It is a work of great 
industry, and distinguished for its chronological accuracy. Ve- 
nema’s church history shows much original research, and has 
considerable merit in contributing to the stock of historical in- 
formation. Clericus, in his history of the first two centuries, 
and in his “ Bibliotheque Universelle,” appears to great advan- 
tage as a historical critic. In reference to the lives of the 
Christian Fathers, he made some severe but just strictures upon 
Cave. The two Hottingers, of Switzerland, the father, in his 
history of the church to the seventeenth century, in which his 
oriental learning enabled him to throw great light upon the 
relation of the Mohammedan to the Christian religion ; the 
son, for his very authentic, though unattractive, history of the 
church in his native land, have done honorable service to the 
cause of ecclesiastical learning. We need not dwell upon the 
manuals of Turretin and Jablonski; nor upon Milner’s pop- 
ular history, destitute, indeed, of critical research, but distin- 
guished for its pious strain of feeling. Upon the recent work 
of Waddington, we have time only to remark, that, in spite of 
its liberal character, it has a strongly episcopal tincture, and 
that it contains many critical inaccuracies, which a better ac- 
quaintance with the labors of the Germans for the last half cen- 
tury would have prevented. 


Writers or THE Catuoitic Cuurcn. 


This church, relying, as it did, on tradition for its doctrines 
and practices, was alarmed to see not only the Bible, but his- 
tory, turned against her. As the Magdeburg Centuries was the 
principal work that exposed her pretensions, there was no alter- 
native left, but to attempt to confront it with another of equal 
authority. Such an undertaking was assigned to Baronius, 
born at Sora, in the kingdom of Naples (1557—1607), edu- 
cated at Naples and Rome, superintendent of the Oratory, and 
finally librarian of the Vatican. He labored on it with un- 
common diligence the last twenty years of his life. Having 
constant access to the Vatican library,—the richest in the 
world in manuscripts,—a privilege granted to Protestants only 
under great limitations,—he brought to light many new docu- 
ments, and furnished for subsequent historians a valuable collec- 
tion of fresh materials. But the faults of this wonderful pro- 
duction are as great and numerous as its excellences. ‘The 
grand error is, that he attempted to maintain.—contrary to the 
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voice of al] history,—that the peculiarities of the papal church 
descended, unaltered, from the apostolic age. Old fables were 
defended, and new ones invented, and set off with such an air 
of learning and verisimilitude, as to deceive the unwary reader. 
This is the chief historical bulwark of the Catholic church. It 
extended through the twelfth century, in twelve folio volumes. 
Pagi made important chronological corrections to it, in four 
volumes. The history was continued to 1565, by Raynaldi, 
who approaches nearest to Baronius in learning and talent; 
and by Laderchio, greatly his inferior, to 1571, also by several 
others, swelling it at last to thirty-five folio volumes. 

From this time, the Catholics bestowed great attention, if not 
upon general church history, at least on detached portions of it. 
Martene is the author of the best work on ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, valuable, particularly, on the customs and usages of the 
middle ages. Morinus, Bona, Renaudot and Muratori wrote 
good accounts of liturgies, &c. Labbe, Richer, Harduin and 
Mansi are the best on the general councils ; the second is very 
important to Protestants. Strmond. Aguierreand Hartzheim 
are the best on the provincial councils. ‘The most convenient 
work, introductory to a general knowledge of the councils, is 
that of Salmon. ‘The French Benedictines, of the congrega- 
tion of St. Maurus, have acquired great celebrity, by their 
splendid editions of the Christian Fathers. Mabillon, Massu- 
et, Toutteé, Montfaucon, Martinay and Maran are most 
known. ‘The Jesuits, at Amsterdam, have heaped up, in Latin, 
a history of the martyrs, to the amount of forty-six folio vol- 
umes! Ifa Protestant were to write as voluminously respect- 
ing those other martyrs, whose blood the Catholics have shed, 
even this writing and reading age would be nearly sated on that 
subject. Mabdillon has written a learned history of the Bene- 
dictine monks ; Echard, of the Dominicans ; Wadding, of the 
Franciscans ; Holsten has made a good collection of the mo- 
nastic rules. Paul Sarpi wrote with great candor and fidelity 
an account of the celebrated Council of Trent. Du Pin, of 
the Sorbonne, beside his book on the discipline of the ancient 
church, published an admirable, and, perhaps, still unrivalled, 
work on ecclesiastical literature, his ‘‘ Nouvelle Bibliotheque 
des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques.”’ 

Natalis Alexander is one of the most learned and candid 
writers of general church history, which the Catholic church 
has ever produced. With such boldness did he speak out the 
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truth, that he incurred thereby the displeasure of the Pope. 
Tillemont forms the climax in the scale of merit. His ‘“ Me- 
moires pour servir a |’Histoire des six Premiers Siccles,” in six- 
teen volumes, transcends, in point of accuracy and sound criti- 
cism, every thing of the kind that had preceded it. It gives 
elucidations of nearly all the passages of ancient writers, on 
whose authority the history of that period rests. It is an in- 
dispensable aid to the critical student of this portion of ecclesi- 
astical history. Fleury wrote a large, candid and very popu- 
lar church history in French; but it is better adapted to the 
wants of promiscuous readers than of critical scholars. 

For further knowledge respecting the literature of church 
history, we would refer our readers to Sagitarii Introductio in 
Historiam Ecclesiasticam, J. F. Buddei Isagoge Historico The- 
ologica ad Theologiam, Du Pin’s Nouvelle Bibliotheque, &c., 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengeschichte, and Staudlin’s Geschichte und 
Literatur der Kirchengeschichte. 

We purposely abstain from giving any account of what has 
been done in the department of ecclesiastical history in our own 
country ; both because our readers may be supposed to have 
already a general knowledge (all that we could now give) res- 
pecting it, and because, in a future number, a distinct article 
may be devoted to this subject. Happy, indeed, should we be, 
if the foregoing outline should tend, in any degree, to put the 
student upon a wider range of investigation, or to turn the at- 
tention of the public to the wants of our theological libraries, 
and to produce a truer estimate of the amount of books neces- 
sary to supply the important department of church history. 

The length to which these introductory remarks have been 
protracted, obliges us to defer a particular consideration of 
the work, which stands at the head of our article, until the 
next number. S s. 
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Articte X. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF ADULT BAPTISM. 










The Baptized Child. By Nenemian Avams, Pastor o 
Essex Street Church, Boston. Published by William 
Peirce. 12mo. pp. 146. 1836. 







Tuts book is designed to awaken parents and children, who 
regard infant baptism as a divine institution, to a more vivid 
sense of their obligations, arising from the performance of that 
rite. ‘The motive in preparing it,” says the author, “is, to 
assist those who practise the rite, to do it with a full sense of 
its meaning and importance, and to see the beauty and use of 
the ordinance. ‘The title of the book might be, in part, The 
internal evidences of Infant Baptism, as a reasonable and scrip- 
tural practice.” Here, indeed, an important object is proposed 
to view, and a most worthy motive to attain it. Considering 
the number and the character of those who exalt the sacred- 
ness of infant baptism, it is surprising, that this department of 
religious literature is not more amply filled. What a broad and 
inviting field is opened here for strong argument and fervent 
pleading with the Christian parent, on behalf of the consecrat- 
ed child, and with the child himself, touching his “ special re- 
lation to God,” and the eternal welfare of his own soul! In 
the view of such a parent, what sacred and pleasing associa- 
tions of thought and feeling, must cluster round such a child! 
What cogent reasonings, what thrilling motives, are naturally 
furnished by a child’s covenant with God, ratified by divine 
appointment, fitted well to touch, soften and subdue that child’s 
heart, and bring it into sweet submission to the faith of Christ! 

Yet, effective as such a moral instrument might seem to be 
in the work of conversion, by “the wisdom of God,” the use 
of it has not been deemed fitting or proper. Strange as it may 
seem to some, in all the Bible, there is no motive to action ad- 
dressed to the child, drawn from the baptismal covenant, no 
remonstrance, argument, entreaty or address of any kind, made 
on this ground. Although the Holy Scriptures profess to have 
been “ given by inspiration of God,” and to be “ profitable for 
doctrine, reproof, correction and instruction in righteousness, 
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that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works,” yet it contains not a word of reproof, 
correction, or instruction, addressed to “ baptized children,” as 
such, nor yet the model of an appeal to ministers or parents, 
on their behalf. Although the epistles of Paul, Peter and 
John were addressed to the churches at so late a period, that, 
on the supposition that infant baptism was practised from the 
first, “« baptized children” must have become men, yet no al- 
lusion is made to such a class. Although baptized Christians 
are urged to remember the high profession which they have 
made, and parents and children are exhorted to perform their 
mutual duties faithfully, yet not a single precept, warning or 
exhortation is connected with the prolific theme of infant bap- 
usm. 

On this account, we have opened the book before us with 
some degree of curiosity, to see in what manner the appeal 
which it is designed to urge upon parents and children, is con- 
ducted by its well-known and respected author. Aware that 
he had to strike out for himself an avenue to the hearts he 
would reach,—that the New Testament sheds no light upon his 
way,—we desired to see what course he would take, what mo- 
ral direction he would give to his subject, and how nearly the 
tone of his address would accord with that of appeals made to 
parents and children by the Spirit of inspiration. But alas! a 
different note is struck, and one which “ grates harsh discord,” 
while the simple, spirit-stirring appeals of an apostle still lin- 
geron the ear. The moving arguments which the book con- 
tains are drawn, not so much from the positive appointment of 
God, the plain precept, the bright example, the precious prom- 
ise, or high authority of the great Head of the church, as from 
the constitution of nature, the fitness of things, the adaptedness 
of a beautiful ceremony to arouse parental and filial sensibility, 
to awaken fond remembrances and sweet anticipations, and to 
soothe a parent’s anxiety for the safety of a child, living or de- 
parted. In the prosecution of his object, the author’s poetic 
mind has full scope for the play of its powers, and he does not 
fail to invest his subject with all the pleasing associations which 
he can command. He apparently seeks, first of all, to gain 
the natural sympathies of his female readers in favor of his de- 
sign, and to lead captive the heart of the mother, ere he ad- 
dresses her understanding. ‘Throughout the book, therefore, 
there is blended much that is charming in sentiment, with much 
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that is weak in argument ; much of conception, that is true to 
nature and fact, with much that pertains only to the realms of 
imagination. 

While perusing this work, we have been more deeply im- 
pressed than ever with the trath contained in the celebrated 
maxim of Chillingworth, “The Bible, the Bible alone, is the 
religion of Protestants.” Especially is it so in regard to posi- 
tive institutions. If the church wanders from the sphere of 
plain revelation, and ventures to set her seal upon any rite, on 
account of its fitness to excite certain hallowed emotions in 
the mind, then, if she would lay the least claim to consistency, 
let her hold back her censure from those who advocate chrism, 
or the offering of incense, or the whole splendid ceremonial of 
a Romish cathedral, much of which bears upon it the stamp of 
an august antiquity. May it not be to Romanists themselves, 
a just matter of marvel, that a Protestant minister of the nine- 
teenth century, in the metropolis of New-England, acknowl- 
edged on all hands to be pious, learned and loved, should pub- 
lish to the world his belief, that a Christian parent, who uses 
the ordinance of infant baptism aright, “ may be sure, that the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of souls has written the name of 
that child before him, in letters which his infinite forbearance 
and mercy will long keep from being blotted out, though the 
child should perversely break its father’s covenant ;” that, 
‘‘ whenever a parent, who has had his child baptized, feels anxious 
in regard to the future, the recollection of the baptismal cove- 
nant will quiet his mind; that if the parents die while the child 
is young, the remembrance of its dedication to God, and the 
confident belief, that it was received into his covenant, will 
help them to look at it from the dying pillow, with peace ;” 
that, “if a youth, whose father is dead, and whose mother is re- 
cently converted, is refractory at her proposal to offer him in 
baptism, is a grief to his mother, and takes advantage of his 
having no father to govern him, the minister should be made 
acquainted with his case, and appeal to his feelings towards his 
widowed mother, his departed father, and try to remove the 
shame which he feels at the thought of being taunted for his 
baptism, by his wicked playmates.”* Where, oh! where, 
within the compass of the book of God, can the premises be 
found for such conclusions as these, the precedent for such ap- 
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peals to the strongest natural affections and sympathies of man ? 
ls there not “internal evidence” in the system which gives 
rise to such sentiments, that it is not the simple system of 
Christianity, of which John the Baptist was the herald, of 
which Jesus was the great teacher, and of which the twelve 
apostles were the preachers and expounders ? 

As has been mentioned, Mr. Adams states, that his work 
might be called in part, “ the internal evidences of infant bap- 
tism as a scriptural and reasonable practice.” We had hoped, 
of course, to see these set forth in palpable form and lucid or- 
der; a clear and bright array, which would have formed at 
least a fair apology for the practice of the rite. But in this 
we are disappointed. ‘The internal evidence chiefly insisted on, 
the nature and fitness of things, might be urged as well in fa- 
vor of infant communion, or any imposing ceremony of man’s 
device, adapted to awaken in the bosom, feelings of awe or ten- 
derness, of gratitude or joy. 

This attempt, however, to find out internal evidences of in- 
fant baptism, suggests to us the propriety of exhibiting some of 
the clear internal evidences of adult baptism (or immersion of 
believers, on a profession of their faith), as a reasonable and 
scriptural practice. We love to think of these. ‘They shine 
by their own light. While we speak of them, we will notice 
some of Mr. Adams’s statements, which come within their 
range. 

1. The first striking internal evidence of adult baptism (by 
which we mean the immersion of believers, in distinction from 
infant sprinkling), as a scriptural and reasonable practice, ts its 
accordance with the spiritual nature of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. ‘The great characteristic which distinguishes the present 
economy from that which has vanished away, is its spirituality. 
The ecclesiastical constitution which commenced in the family 
of Abraham, and was fully organized by the ministry of Moses, 
was not only religious, but political. Church and state were 
then one ; for civil government was a theocracy. It embraced 
all who were natives of Judea. ‘To be a member of the Jew- 
ish church, and a subject of the civil government, was the 
same thing; for to the church God held a political relation. 
Hence, to acknowledge allegiance to an earthly king was con- 
sidered a violation of their duty to God. So, we find that 
Gideon declined the proffer of sovereignty, saying, “I will not 
tule over you, neither my son ; the Lord shall rule over you.” 
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So, too, we read, in the eighth chapter of the first book of Samuel, 
that when the elders of Israel said to Samuel, “ Make us a king 
to judge us like all the nations,” the thing displeased Samuel, and 
he prayed unto the Lord, who replied to the prophet, “ Hearken 
unto the voice of the people in all that they say unto thee, for 
they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I 
should not reign over them.” Although the request of the 
people was an instance of departure from the spirit of a theo- 
cracy, yet God condescended to listen to their importunity, and 
sanctioned the election of a king, as his vicegerent, in Israel. 
But to the Christian church God holds no political relation. 
Though “ the Son” is king in Zion, and wields a mighty scep- 
tre, yet he rules by a spiritual, not a civil sway. Very difficult 
it was to make the Jews see this; to break that inveterate as- 
sociation of ideas, by which they had so long connected the 
kingdom of Messiah with a temporal dominion, and their ac- 
knowledgment of his power in Jerusalem with the world’s ac- 
knowledgment of Jerusalem as the capital of a universal em- 
pire. ‘Thence arose the fears of Herod, when Christ was born. 
Thence we see the meaning of some of Pilate’s questions to 
Christ respecting his character as a king. ‘Thence, too, we 
see the important bearing of Christ’s reply to Pilate, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” 

If, then, the kingdom of Christ is strictly spiritual, if the 
subjects of it are “born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” if they are not to 
say within themselves, ‘“‘ We have Abraham to our father,” be- 
cause “ God is able of the very stones to raise up children un- 
to Abraham,” then how incongruous is it with the nature of 
that kingdom, to give one of its sealing rites to those who can 
furnish no evidence of a spiritual regeneration, and who are 
connected with the subjects of it only by ties of natural or 
civil relationship. What a confounding is this of the relations 
of nature and grace, of the claims of the flesh and the Spint, 
of the immunities of the church and the world! But if true 
Christians “are all children of God by faith in Christ Jesus ;” 
if “as many as have been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ ;” if in his kingdom “there is neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female,”’* but “ all are one in Him ;” then how 
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fitting, how becoming it is, that all such, and only such, should 
show forth their “ peculiar relation” to Him, by being baptized 
into his name. 

Overlooking, however, the fact, that there were “ two cove- 
nants made with Abraham, the one by which, as progenitor of 
the Messiah, and father of the faithful,” he was constituted 
« heir of the world,”* the other the “ covenant of circumcision,”+ 
which was merely a bond of a nation’s organization, designed 
to last till the Seed should come, to whom the promise was 
made, of inheriting the nations by a spiritual dominion, Mr. 
Adams makes this declaration; “that the question, whether 
the Abrahamic covenant is abolished, is lost in the question — 
Has that principle of the divine government ceased, upon which 
God formerly included the children of believers in the covenant 
with their parents?”{ What covenant with their parents ? 
The “ everlasting covenant,” which ensures to the believer the 
pardon of sin, and acceptance through Christ? Within this 
covenant, the children of believers were not, and cannot be, in- 
cluded, except on the ground of their personal faith, What 
covenant, then, is meant? ‘That which Stephen calls, in Acts 
7: 8, “the covenant of circumcision?” ‘The whole civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution with which that rite was connected, 
was superseded by the present economy. An apostolic coun- 
cil was held in Jerusalem,$ at the instance of certain Jews, to 
discuss this subject, and they decided, that the seal of the na- 
tional compact, circumcision, was abolished; that it was “a 
yoke upon the neck of the disciples ;” that “nocommandment ” 
was given for its observance. And this decision they sent 
forth to the inquiring churches, without the least hint of a sub- 
stitute for the annihilated rite. Not only so, but there is no 
hint of it given in any other part of the New Testament, and 
no precedent for applying the initiating rite of this dispensation 
to mark a “ peculiar relation” between God and the believer's 
child, which is nowhere said to exist. What advantage, then, 
hath the child of the believer? Much every way. Chiefly, 
because that unto him are committed the oracles of God ; that, 
like Timothy, he is made to know the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make him wise unto salvation; that, from infancy, 
he is the subject of Christian sympathy and care; that, from 
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his birth, he is consecrated to God, by supplication ; and that, 
on his expanding character are sweetly shed the influences of 
holy example, of religious education, and a peaceful home. 
This constitutes all the peculiarity in the condition of a believ- 
er’s child,—a peculiarity recognised by the apostle, when he 
bids Christian parents to bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; recognised in all the promises of a 
divine blessing on parental fidelity, recognised in the promiscuous 
application of the Spirit’s power to the hearts of children thus 
trained up, whether they have had the sign of the cross mark- 
ed upon their brow, or had water sprinkled upon their face, or 
have never approached within the hallowed precincts of a bap- 
tismal altar. 

2. Another internal evidence in favor of adult baptism in 
immersion, as a reasonable and scriptural practice, is its fitness, 
as the initiating rite of Christianity, to celebrate the funda- 
mental fact of Christianity. It is universally acknowledged, that 
“baptism is a sign of separation to the Christian faith.”’* If 
so, how fitting that it should set forth in emblem the fundamen- 
tal fact on which the whole system of Christian faith depends. 
The existence of external rites is founded in the very nature of 
man, which, as Mr. Adams justly remarks, “craves the pres- 
ence of external objects, to rouse and fix his attention and feel- 
ings.”+ ‘This is verified by the history of man in every age 
and every clime. But let it not be forgotten, that the very na- 
ture, which makes man susceptible of impression by visible 
symbols, demands a correspondence between the sign and the 
thing signified. As far, then, as the rite of baptism has refer- 
ence to “ the Christian religion as a system,” how proper, how 
fitting, that it should picture forth the essential fact on which 
that system rests! And what fact is that? Paul declared it, 
when he said to the Corinthians, “if Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” ‘The res- 
urrection of Christ was the glorious fact, on which the apostles 
chiefly insisted in their first appeals on behalf of Christianity. 
If this were proved, then was the whole system connected with 
it shown to be true: if this were not established, nothing was 
done effectually. ‘This was Peter’s leading theme on the day 
of Pentecost, and Paul’s on Mars’ hill at Athens. Wherever 
they went, they preached “Jesus and the resurrection.” From 
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the moment in which the glad disciples cried, with one accord, 
«The Lord is risen indeed,” until their dying day, this was the 
inspiring truth, which burned in their hearts, and dwelt upon 
their tongues. It wasa prolific truth. It implied the Saviour’s 
death, and proved its efficacy. Paul triumphed in it, when he 
said, “it is Christ that died, yea rather that is risen again.” 
How appropriate, how impressive, then, must the symbol of 
Christian baptism have appeared to the first converts, as the 
memorial of Christ’s resurrection! With what emphasis does 
the apostle Peter allude to it, when, having spoken of Noah’s 
family in the ark, emerging from their liquid tomb, “saved by 
water,” he makes a transition to Christian baptism, and declares 
that this rite, in a like figure, saves us, by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand 
of God. 1 Peter 3: 22. Now if this internal evidence of 
adult immersion, as a Christian rite, has any force or beauty, 
how distinctly does it utter its voice against that substitution 
for baptism, which Mr. Adams advocates, which claims not to 
be a memorial of any historic fact of the Christian system, and 
which, if it were to gain universal prevalence, would exclude 
from the world the only Christian rite designed to celebrate the 
most important fact which the human mind can contemplate, 
the very one which shall shine most brightly through eternity in 
the recollections of the redeemed. 

3. Another striking internal evidence of adult immersion, as 
a reasonable and scriptural practice, is tts fitness to celebrate, 
in a distinguished manner, the most important fact in a 
Christian’s moral history. ‘The nature of man strongly prompts 
him to mark, with peculiar honor, any event of his life, which 
forms an interesting era, and which is connected with a happy 
destiny. He seeks, on such an occasion, for an appropriate 
mode to express the deep emotions which throb within him, and 
is ready to grasp with eagerness any symbol which can embody 
and interpret the sentiments of his soul. ‘The patriarch Jacob 
could not leave the place where angels met him, and where he 
made a vow of self-dedication unto God, without giving that 
place a descriptive name, and erecting a pillar, as a memorial. 
The father of the prodigal son could not receive the wanderer 
back, without crying, “ Bring forth the best robe and put it on 
him,—kill the fatted calf, let us eat and be merry,—for this 
my son was dead, and is alive again.” From this constitution 
of man, we may see why ancient chivalry adopted immersion, 
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as a proper initiating rite of an order of knighthood. The 
candidate went into the water, clothed in a white robe, in to- 
ken of purity, and thus signified his consecration to his order, 
and was afterwards clad in a red garment, to show his willing- 
ness to shed his blood in defence of his cause. Bulwer, in his 
historical romance of Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes, has 
noted the fact, that the use made by Rienzi, for this very pur- 
pose, of a porphyry vase consecrated to Constantine, produced 
an effect upon the minds of the superstitious Romans, which was 
connected with the overthrow of the Tribune’s government. 
The honor and sacredness attached to knighthood caused the 
assumption of its vows to be regarded as a most signal era in 
the history of the individual who took them; and the appoint- 
ment of immersion as the initiating rite of a consecration so en- 
tire as that which knighthood demanded, is a proof of the fit- 
ness of the original Christian baptism to mark that era in the 
history of a sinner, which is called a passing “ from death unto 
life.’ It is a rite adapted to the craving of a renewed spirit, to 
make manifest its transition from death in sin to a life of right- 
eousness ; adapted as a symbol to express and proclaim the de- 
sire of the true convert, to dedicate himself, in body and in 
spirit, “‘a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is his reasonable service.” 

The evidence of the adaptation of this rite to the constitu- 
tion of man’s nature, has often been forced upon us, by the 
joyful manner in which young converts approach the ordinance. 
How often have we seen “the peace of God, which passeth 
understanding,” reposing on the brow of the disciple, as he 
bowed himself in solemn consecration at the baptismal waters ! 
Age has seemed young again, and youth more youthful still. 
How often have we heard such say, “this is the happiest day 
of my life!’ And when, in months or years afterwards, they 
have seen others following in the same steps, the starting tear 
hath told, that the fountain of the soul’s deep feeling had been 
moved. Yea more ;—this ordinance has proved itself to be 
its Own interpreter to the minds of the careless and obdurate. 
The man whose heart has become stout, and whose nerve has 
become strong in sin, by the influence of inveterate habits, as 
he has seen others receiving this sacred symbol of “ separation 
to the Christian faith,” and self-dedication unto God, has been 
softened and subdued, struck by the conviction, that he, too, 
was a sinner, and bound by the same solemn obligation as oth- 
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ers, to obey the gospel. We have seen the orphan youth, who 
was left early without parental care, and who was pursuing a 
dark career, heedless and reckless, on beholding such a scene, 
suddenly smitten down, showing that the truths which this or- 
dinance exhibits, had reached his heart, like arrows from the 
Almighty’s quiver. 

Yet one of Mr. Adams’s arguments against immersion being 
the practice of the apostles, is drawn from the supposition, that, 
under some circumstances, it would have made an unfavorable 
impression on the minds both of the subjects and the spectators. 
The strongest case mentioned, is that of the baptism of the 
jailer and his household. Well, whence arises the “ bad im- 
pression?” Let us look at a picture of the scene, from Mr. 
Adams’s graphical pen, and we shall soon see. The first ques- 
tion that seems to strike his mind is, where is the water to come 
from? ‘Taking it for granted, that it might be found some- 
where, he carries them through the process of filling a bathing 
vessel ; the jailer is ordered to prepare himself and family,— 
then to lie down in the vessel, and instead of being ordered to 
get up, Paul bends his body to lift him up, and so breaks “ the 
wounds that had stiffened in their blood.” ‘Then comes the 
jailer’s wife. She, too, is “commanded to lie down in the 
bathing vessel, before her servants and two strange Jews.” 
Then follows the process of filling other bathing vessels for the 
domestics, which must have demanded much time and care. 
From all this, the inference is drawn, that it must have been 
“a service strangely inconsistent with the state of mind”’ prev- 
alent in the jailer’s family. A most weighty inference this! 
But on what does it rest? Certainly on its premises, with 
which it is most strictly connected. But on what do the prem- 
ises rest? On nothing but an airy fiction of Mr. Adams’s fan- 
cy,—a gross caricature of a usage, which he admits may have 
been practised by the apostles, and which is acknowledged by 
the Pedobaptists in general, to have been a divinely authorized 
mode of baptism. 

In reading this part of our author’s work, we are amazed 
that an intelligent and pious man could indulge in such weak 
vagaries, or imagine, that they could produce a favorable effect 
on the minds of perplexed inquirers after truth. Many of his 
common readers will know, although he seems to have been 
ignorant of the fact, that in all oriental prison yards, tanks of 
water are provided, for the very purpose of bathing, with refer- 
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ence to health and cleanliness. Many who have seen immer- 
sion practised will know, that it does require but a “ small exer- 
cise of strength,” even when “a full-sized man” is the subject, 
because the subject himself, instead of being “refractory at 
the proposal to offer him baptism,” yields cheerfully to the rite ; 
and because the buoyancy of the water is in proportion to the 
bulk of the man, the law of nature thus aiding the fulfilment of 
the positive law of Christ. Many, too, will wonder, how Mr. 
Adams learned, that the stripes which Paul received had weak- 
ened him so much, that he could not administer baptism to the 
jailer, when we know that both he and Silas were strong enough 
and joyful enough to preach the gospel, and to make the prison 
echo with their songs of praise. No doubt, moreover, to “ plain 
men,” it will seem like a new revelation, to learn, that the pro- 
cess of Paul’s conversion had debilitated him so much, that he 
could not receive immersion,* since it is generally known, that 
“excitement of mind,” while it lasts, braces the body to extra- 
ordinary efforts, and that, from time immemorial, cold bathing 
has been valued as a tonic for invalids. One would think, that 
our author must sympathize deeply with Naaman the Syrian, 
the unfortunate leper, when he murmured against the prophet’s 
command to “ dip himself seven times in Jordan,” that he might 
be clean. What a severe command! No wonder that he 
murmured. Poor man! how could he endure it, with all his 
infirmity? Yet he did it; and his considerate servant seems 
not to have regarded it as a “ great thing,” but urged his mas- 
ter to do it cheerfully, on account of the ease of the perform- 
ance. 

We are sorry to be obliged to break in upon the train of 
reasoning which we have commenced, by stopping to notice 
what must seem so light and puerile, to those who have serious- 
ly studied this subject. But since our author has deemed it 
worthy of himself to pen and publish them, they have thence 
demanded from us a passing glance. We most heartily wish, 
that, in reference to this portion of his book, he could more 
truly adopt the language of Paul, “ When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child, 
but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” 

We proceed to say, 

4thly. Another internal evidence of adult baptism as a scrip- 
tural and reasonable practice, is its fitness to picture forth the 
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bright destination, which is the object of a Christian’s faith 
and hope. If any one is prepared to see the propriety of our 
Saviour’s making the initiating rite of the new dispensation an 
emblem of any fact or truth, he can see a beautiful fitness in 
the selection of a rite adapted to typify the glorious reward 
which shines at the end of a Christian’s course on earth. In 
entering upon the Christian profession, there is much to make 
a sincere mind despond, in view of its responsibility. In most 
cases, this is deeply felt. How delightfully adapted, then, to 
the condition of such a mind, is that appointment, which makes 
the very act of self-dedication a figure of that destiny which is 
the peculiar object of a Christian’s aspiration. It is like cheer- 
ing the mind of a soldier, on entering the army, by connecting 
with the form of initiation, the token and badge of victory. 
Now we know, that the great glory of the gospel is, that it hath 
“brought life and immortality to light.”” How hath it done this ? 
By showing forth the resurrection of Christ. His resurrection 
is the pledge of ours. He is “the first fruits of them that 
slept.” Baptism, therefore, which is commemorative of the 
resurrection of Jesus, is anticipatory of our own. Viewed in 
this light, Paul’s interrogatory to some of the Corinthians, who 
denied the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, is very for- 
cible :*—*Else what shall they do who are baptized for the dead ; 
if the dead rise not, why are they then baptized for the dead ?” 
The comment of Dr. John Edwards on this passage, exhibits its 
spirit. ‘If there shall be no resurrection of the dead hereaf- 
ter, why is baptism so significant a sign of our dying and rising 
again ; and also of the death and resurrection of Christ? For 
those that are proselytes to the Christian religion make an open 
profession of these, in their being plunged into the baptismal 
water, and being there overwhelmed and. buried, as it were, in 
the consecrated element. ‘The immersion into the water sig- 
nifying the death [burial] of Christ, and their coming out, his 
rising again, did not less represent their own future resurrec- 
tion.” How congruous is the passage, thus interpreted, with 
the context! How adapted to the design of the apostle’s argu- 
ment! How animating and exalting must be the proper re- 
membrance of such a baptism upon the mind of a Christian ! 
Here we may well pause, for a moment, and ask, what is 
there in the rite of infant sprinkling, to furnish the ground for 
such a moral appeal as this? Nothing at all. ‘There is much 
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that is spirit-stirring in the language of the apostle, addressing 
those who had voluntarily received the rite of immersion, in the 
name of the Saviour, when he says, “ Know ye not, that so 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized 
into his death? ‘Therefore we are buried with him by baptism 
into death, that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness 
of life. For if we have been planted together in the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection. 
Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him 
through the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised him 
from the dead. If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God.”* Here the moral use of baptism is clearly seen ; 
here it shines out in bright consistency with the genius of the 
Christian dispensation. But where, in all the apostolic writings, 
shall be found the text or motto for such an address as this: 
‘“‘ Perhaps you were an infant, asleep, when you were brought 
to the house of God, to be baptized. You, of course, knew 
nothing of what was doing for you. But God, who is every- 
where present, saw you when you came into his house. With- 
out doubt, the Saviour looked down upon you with great ten- 
derness, when you were brought into the house of God to be 
baptized.”+ We ask not for any thing explicit,—where is there 
any thing akin to this, in letter or spirit? If there be any thing, 
we should be glad to know it. But we believe it cannot be 
found. ‘The voice of inspiration does not harmonize with the 
tone of such an address; and the want of such accordance is 
internal evidence, that the spirit of pedobaptism is not the spirit 
of pure apostolic Christianity. 

5. A fifth internal evidence of adult immersion as a scriptu- 
ral and reasonable practice, is its expressiveness as an acknowl- 
edgment of the sovereignty of Christ as Head of the church, 
—an oath of allegiance to him as King of Zion. Chumist is 
exhibited to us in his word, as a spiritual Lord, and he exerts a 
sacred sway over all that moral realm, called the “new crea- 
tion.” ‘To that realm, by nature, or parental dedication, none 
belong. All are, originally, “aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world.” But as soon as the 
heart is subdued by divine grace, it freely yields itself to Christ. 
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He wields his sceptre over it. The sinner, who was a “ stran- 
ger and foreigner,’ now becomes a “ fellow-citizen of the saints, 
and of the household of God.” As such, he is required to 
“come out from the world, to be separate,” and to make it man- 
ifest, by taking the oath of loyalty to Christ. Viewed in this 
light, baptism, as well as the eucharist, was anciently called a 
sacrament or oath. Mr. Adams evidently accords in this view 
of the subject, when he says, in reference to the Israelites be- 
ing “ baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” “ bap- 
tized, in this case, denotes merely a devotement, without refer- 
ence to its being done by immersion, or in any other way; the 
writer probably meant to express this thought, that the Israel- 
ites, as they followed the cloud, were sworn under Moses, by 
the solemn act of passing through the divided sea under his 
guidance.”* It must be admitted, therefore, that baptism into 
the name of Christ is an oath of allegiance to him as a Sove- 
reign. Now it is the prerogative of a sovereign to dictate the 
terms of an oath to those who shall take it. It would be at 
war with all order and propriety, for each subject to do it for 
himself, for then the terms of the oath might infinitely vary ; its 
import would not be definite or uniform, and it would fail en- 
tirely to be a common bond of obligation, or a tie of attachment. 
It might be expected, therefore, from the nature of the case, 
that Christ, as a King, would set the terms of the oath in which 
his followers are to be sworn unto him. He has done it. As 
all the nations are his by inheritance, as he is the Head of a 
church designed to be universal, it was fit that the terms of the 
oath should be prescribed in a universal language. But what 
kind of a language is that? Of words? By no means; but of 
emblems. A simple symbol is adapted to arrest the eye, to 
affect the heart, and to be, to a great extent, its own interpre- 
ter. Such is baptism; “a devotement” to Christ, an oath of 
entire consecration to him, a voluntary yielding up of the whole 
body and spirit, “a living sacrifice” to his glory. It gives a 
beautiful and strong expression to the feelings of the Christian, 
Who can say, 


“ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small ; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all!” 
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If this be so, how adverse to the true spirit of baptism are 
the views of Mr. Adams, when he says,* “some think that 
baptism is a profession of religion, and that, for this reason, they 
must be baptized when they make that profession. But the 
Scriptures represent baptism as something given to us, rather 
than something done by us; a privilege to be received, rather 
than a duty to be performed. So the eunuch seemed to think. 
He looked upon baptism as something to be done to him and 
for him. ‘See here is water; what doth hinder me to be 
baptized? And Philip said not, thou oughtest, but thou may- 
est. It was permission and a grant, rather than an act.” If 
this reasoning be just, then receiving the oath of allegiance to 
a civil government is not strictly a man’s own act. What 
though it be administered to him, and be a privilege? Does 
he not take it at his own proposal, and is he not held responsi- 
ble for it, as his own act? Let him violate it, and see if he is 
not treated as a moral agent in the case. What though Philip 
did not say thou oughtest? ‘The duty was involved in the 
statement of Christ’s command, a knowledge of which had, 
doubtless, prompted the eunuch’s application for baptism. If 
baptism be not a duty, as well as a privilege, what did Christ 
mean when he said,t that all the people and the publicans jus- 
tified God, being baptized with the baptism of John, but the 
Pharisees and lawyers rejected the counsel of God against 
themselves, not being baptized of him. If this reasoning from 
the use of the passive voice be correct, apply it to the phrase, 
repent, and be converted. Conversion to God is “a privilege to 
be received, rather than a duty to be performed !” 

“ Baptism,” says our author, “is not our profession unto God, 
but his profession to us.” If the apostle Peter had anticipated 
this error, he could not have touched it more directly than he 
did, when he declared, that baptism is “the answer of a good 
conscience toward God.”t{ The word used is exegurnuc, which 
is rendered by the lexicographers, a pledge, engagement, prom- 
ise or vow. It would be difficult to frame a more explicit as- 
sertion, that baptism is our profession unto God. 

So Paul says to the Galatians,¢ “ As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” ‘The original 
term is ¢vedvouo6e; presenting the idea of investing one’s self 
with a robe. All who were baptized into Christ, were consid- 
ered as having put on the robe of the Christian profession. 
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6. Another internal evidence of adult immersion as a scrip- 
tural and reasonable practice is, that it maintains the harmony 
which originally existed between baptism and communion, 
inasmuch as all who are prepared for the one, are proper sub- 
jects of the other. That this harmony originally existed be- 
tween the two ordinances, is very obvious from the epistles 
and Acts of the Apostles. The three thousand who were bap- 
tized on the day of Pentecost, it is observed incidentally, ‘ con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine, in breaking of bread 
and in prayers.” It seemed to be regarded as much a matter of 
course, that a baptized person should be a recipient of the ec- 
clesiastical communion, as of the doctrine of the apostles. At 
the same time, it is clear, that none but baptized persons did 
compose the church. In the language of another, “in ever 
instance, where the history of the first planting of a church is 
detailed, we see it composed of those who believed in Christ, 
and were baptized in his name; and in the epistles, whenever 
baptism is mentioned, or alluded to, we find that the churches 
are addressed as having submitted to it. Nor is there a single 
instance of an unbaptized member to be quoted. From all of 
which, we derive one obvious principle, that baptism was in- 
tended to be a visible evidence of connexion with the Christian 
church.” 

The link which bound these two ordinances together was not 
broken by the introduction of infant baptism, within the pale 
of the Christian church. The corruption of Christian rites 
was coeval with the corruption of Christian doctrines by Jew- 
ish and Platonic philosophy. ‘The plea made so often on be- 
half of infant baptism, that it was evidently practised as early 
as the second century, may be admitted, without proving that 
rite to be of divine origin. For, if baptism was then deemed 
essential to salvation,—if, as Mosheim declares, the Lord’s sup- 
per, too, was regarded in the same light, as appears by much 
evidence, it will seem no more strange to any one who duly 
considers this, than it did to that writer, ‘that the sacred sup- 
per was in this century given to infants.”"* Cyprian, who was 
born at the close of the second or beginning of the third cen- 
tury, alludes to the practice of infant communion, as a thing 
well known in his time, pretends not to give any account of its 
rise, but leaves us to infer how near the apostolic age it had its 


————. 
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origin. “Infant communion,” says Dr. John Edwards, “ was 
a catholic (universal) doctrine,—herein all the Fathers agreed.” 
The majority of nominal Christian churches, which uphold in- 
fant baptism, plead alike for infant communion to this very day. 
The Greek Church, the Armenians and Abassens, the Maron- 
ites, Muscovites and Cophti, who, as Dr. Wall observes, consti- 
tute the “ biggest half of Christendom,” are as tenacious for the 
application of the one ordinance as the other to infant subjects. 
And why should they not be so? Who can prove, that they 
are not truly consistent in this?) What internal or external 
evidence can be urged in favor of the one ordinance, which is not 
equally valid in defence of the other? Suppose a Greek bish- 
op should insist, that “ the solemn service” of infant communion, 
“in the presence of many witnesses, is fitted to impress very 
deeply upon the parents their obligations and promises in regard 
to their children,” —that it yields to the parents much “ pleasure 
and satisfaction,”—that it affords them constantly “a ground 
of religious appeal to the conscience and affections of the child,” 
—that it secures to the child the prayers of the church, and 
tends, especially, to bind his young heart to the altar of God; 
what proper reply could be made by the Protestant minister, 
who advocates infant baptism for these very reasons? Would 
he say to the Greek, the Bible requires that every commu- 
nicant should “discern the Lord’s body,” and says, “let a 
man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup?” The Greek would answer, “the Bible 
requires repentance and faith, as prerequisites to baptism.” 
Could the Protestant reply, “ Ah! that applies to adults, not 
to infants?” ‘The Greek would rejoin, ‘So do the requisites 
you demand for communion, apply to adults, not to infants.” 
And thus the Greek could perplex our author on every point 
of his internal evidences of infant baptism as a scriptural and 
reasonable practice. The fact is, there is no escape from this 
argument ; for, as is observed by Venema, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, “in the ancient church, these two sacraments, in res- 
pect to the subjects, were never separated the one from the 
other.” The Romish Church maintained both, for several hun- 
dred years, until she received the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
then regarding the bread and the wine no longer as symbols, 
but as the very body and blood of Christ, she refused to give 
them to infants, lest they should vomit forth the holy elements. 
So absurd a reason for rejecting this rite, would have but little 
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influence now ; and the truth shines out most clearly, that the 
voice of revelation, the voice of antiquity, and the voice of in- 
ternal evidence, harmonize, in demanding, that the one of these 
sacred rites should not be sundered from the other. 

Such being the case, how striking is the internal evidence, 
which infant baptism affords, of its being a mere human device ; 
that it bears not upon it the impress of God. All Protestant 
Christians now accord in the belief, that it would be a gross 
perversion to give the eucharist to infants. Let them not hesi- 
tate to start the inquiry, and pursue it strictly, why is it not 
equally wrong to give them baptism? And if, then, it shall 
seem clear, that these two rites are as strictly connected now, 
as circumcision and the passover were, under the old economy, 
the internal evidence of adult baptism, as a scriptural and rea- 
sonable practice, will shine brightly forth, in its fitness to restore 
the ordinances of the present dispensation to their original and 
beautiful harmony. 

7. Another item of internal evidence'in favor of adult im- 
mersion as a scriptural practice is, the correspondence which 
exists between language commonly used in descriling all the 
associations of ideas connected with it, and the language of 
the Scriptures. If such a correspondence does exist, it must 
be acknowledged by all who consider its nature to be a forci- 
ble evidence. It is a kind of evidence, which it always pleas- 
es the mind to discern, in relation to any important doctrine. 
If, for instance, as we read the New Testament, we perceive 
that our views of the doctrine of justification by faith, give rise 
to thoughts and feelings, which accord with those expressed by 
Paul in bis incidental allusions to the subject, we feel at once 
strengthened and cheered by a fresh accession of evidence, 
which glows and brightens the more it is contemplated. ‘This 
evidence is equally forcible in regard to an ordinance. ‘The 
Church of Rome founds the doctrine of transubstantiation on a 
single passage,—* This is my body ; this is my blood,’—and, 
in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, withholds the cup 
from the laity. The description of the scene, as it occurs in a 
cathedral, or the incidental allusions to it which occur in Cath- 
olic writers, harmonize not at all with the casual references 
made to the subject in the New Testament. Now, let a mis- 
sionary in Burmah give a simple account of the constitution of 
achurch, and speak incidentally of a baptism in the Irrawaddy, 
and you will perceive, throughout, a correspondence between 
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his language and that used by the inspired historians of the first 
age of Christianity. In neither case will you read any thing 
about a parent’s or a guardian’s faith, as a prerequisite to the 
baptism of a human being, old or young ; but you will read of 
the necessity of faith in the subject alone. You will not read 
of bringing water to the candidate, but of arising to be bapti- 
zed, then of coming to the water, and then of going into it, and 
then again of coming out of it. It is particularly mentioned of 
our Lord, that when he washed his disciples’ feet, he poured 
water into a basin, in order to perform that service; but in 
connexion with baptism we read not of basins, but of rivers, 
and of places where “ there was much water.” We read not 
of wetting or bedewing, of applying water to the forehead, or 
the feet, but of being ‘“ buried in baptism,” and of rising again. 
Is there no force in this incidental correspondence of frequent 
and various allusions ? 

The phraseology of this last allusion to baptism is replete 
with meaning, and it is curious to observe the manner in which 
Mr. Adams endeavors to obviate its force. Having quoted the 
phrase, “ buried with him by baptism,” Rom. 6: 4, and “ bur- 
ied with him in baptism,” Col. 2: 12, he says, “It does not 
appear to me, that there is the least reference, in these expres- 
sions, to the mode of baptism, but the meaning is, As the bu- 
rial of Christ in the tomb signified that he was dead, so our 
baptism implies that we must be dead and buried to sin.” 
Very well: but how does baptism imply this more than any 
other religious service implies it, unless there be in the mode of 
it a typical resemblance shining out, between the sign and the 
thing signified? But Mr. Adams adds, “It is burial to sin, 
and not burial in water, which is here referred to, and the 
proof is this: In the verse next to the passage from Romans, 
it is said, ‘ For if we have been planted together in the like- 
ness of his’—what? Baptism? This would have been the 
word, if a comparison of our baptism with that of Christ had 
been made. But no; it is in the likeness of his death, and 
not of bis baptism, in which we are here said to be planted to- 
gether with him.” We have never, for a moment, supposed, 
that a comparison of our baptism with that of Christ was in- 
tended here. But we do believe, that a comparison of bap- 
tism as a symbol, with the thing symbolized, was designed by 
the apostle, and designed for the purpose of impressing upon 
the minds of Christians the high import of the profession they 
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had made to Christ in that sacred emblem. It was to impress 
upon the Romans the moral meaning of their baptism, that the 
apostle thus spake ; and if he had no reference to immersion as 
a type, he might as well have written, “ being buried by sprink- 
ling,” or “ buried by pouring,”—a conjunction of terms which 
awakens at once a sense of strange incongruity. 

The correspondence between the immersion of multitudes by 
John, and the selection of a place where there was much wa- 
ter, does not seem to have been discovered by Mr. Adams. 
He says, “the words much water are in the original many 
waters, Or streams convenient for the multitudes and their 
cattle.”* The English reader, who has felt himself instructed 
by this criticism, must smile indeed, when he comes to learn, 
that, in Rev. 19: 6, the very same phrase is used to designate 
the ocean. 

But Mr. Adams sees a great discrepancy between the idea, 
that immersion is the only Christian baptism, and the baptism 
of three thousand on the day of Pentecost.t He thinks it 
must have been very severe work for the apostles! But where 
were the seventy disciples? Look at the previous chapter, and 
you will see that the names of those then assembled at Jerusa- 
lem amounted to one hundred and twenty. A mind like that 
of our author must be painfully perplexed with such a cavil as 
this: —How could the patriarch Abraham perform the initiating 
rite of the ancient dispensation upon all the men that were 
born in his house, and all that were bought with his money, in 
the selfsame day that he received the command ?{ ‘Those who 
were born in his house amounted to three hundred and eight- 
een; how many were bought with his money we do not know. 
This must have been more difficult than for each of the twelve 
apostles to immerse two hundred and fifty persons in a 
single day. Again, how was it possible for Solomon, on the 
day of the dedication of the temple, to offer a sacrifice of 
two and twenty thousand oxen, and a hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep ?§ We can easily answer these questions to our 
own satisfaction. If any are troubled with them, we would 
only say to such, the thing was not impossible. It is enough 
that honest men say it was done; and where a writer takes for 
granted the common sense of the reader, it is but fair, that the 
reader should take for granted the common sense of the writer. 








* Page 108. t Pages 108—9. 
{ Gen. 17: 23. § 1 Kings 8: 63. 
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8. Another point of internal evidence in favor of the views 
we have advanced is this; a plain, simple-minded reader of 
the New Testament, without any previous instruction or rea- 
soning on this sulyect, would receive the impression from the 
inspired writing itself, that the immersion of a believer into 
the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost is the true 
Christian baptism. Dr. Woods admits, in his plea for infant 
baptism, that it cannot be proved from the New Testament. 
This admission is no new thing. Bishop Burnet says, “There 
is nO express precept or rule given in the New Testament for 
the baptism of infants.” Martin Luther says, “It cannot be 
proved by the sacred Scriptures, that infant baptism was insti- 
tuted by Christ, or begun by the first Christians after the apos- 
tles.”’ Similar admissions are made by Bishops Prideaux, San- 
derson, Stillingfleet, by Limborch, Erasmus, Witsius, and the 
most celebrated writers of England and the continent. The 
modern critics of Germany speak on this point with a strong 
and decisive voice. Neander, “a mighty prince” among them, 
says, “that Christ did not establish infant baptism, is certain,’* 
and he does not hesitate to attribute the opinion that he did so 
to the force of prejudice. Indeed, Neander has said, that it is one 
of the great benefits of modern biblical criticism, that it has swept 
away those theological prejudices, which have led men to de- 
duce infant baptism from the Bible. Rosenmueller, 'Tholuck, 
Winer, De Wette, and others, while they assert, that the prim- 
itive baptism was immersion, declare, with equal degisiveness, 
that infant baptism belonged not to the apostolic age. The 
great host of modern German critics are united on this point. 
Now, if learned men, many of whom were so disposed to prac- 
tise the rite of infant baptism, could not find either precept or 
precedent for it, in the New Testament, we may be sure, that 
no plain man could find it there. And in regard to a subject 
so elementary as the initiating rite of the dispensation under 
which we live, a subject to which the inquiring mind of every 
Christian convert, like that of the Ethiopian eunuch, must be 
early directed, is not this silence of the New ‘Testament very 
expressive ¢ 

Mr. Adams perceives the bearing of such an inquiry as this, 
and in the twelfth chapter of his book, argues against the un- 
reasonableness of those who demand an express precept for in- 
fant baptism. This, however, is only a partial statement of our 





* Church History, Vol. i. Part 2. Page 362. 
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demand. We ask for explicit warrant, which may consist ei- 
ther of precept or authoritative precedent. One or the other 
of these is necessary, to place the seal of Heaven upon a pos- 
itive institution, and to make it binding on the conscience. To 
attempt, as our author has done, to establish the claims of a re- 
ligious ceremony, by reasoning from the nature of things, we 
consider exceedingly absurd, and fearfully dangerous, It would 
be as easy to prove, from the nature of Christian humility, that 
washing one another’s feet is an ordinance of Christ’s church, 
or, from the nature of Christian fellowship, that greeting each 
other “ with a holy kiss,” or giving to each other, in due form, 
the “right hand of fellowship” is a divine ordinance, as to 
prove from “the nature and fitness of things,” that infant bap- 
tism is an appointment of Heaven. Not a ceremony was ever 
honored with a place in the Romish ritual, for which some such 
reason could not be assigned. Such arguments remind us of a 
saying of king Charles II., quoted by Coleridge ; “When you 
of the Church of England contend with the Catholics, you use 
the arguments of the Puritans; when you contend with the 
Puritans, you immediately adopt all the weapons of the Catho- 
lics.” Let a Catholic now urge upon a Protestant Pedobap- 
tist the various ceremonies of his church, by arguments drawn 
from the fitness of things, or ancient usage ; and immediately 
he is told, that for positive institutions, he must present explicit 
warrant from God’s word. Then let a Baptist ask from this 
sanie Protestant, the explicit warrant for infant baptism, and he 
is answered at once by arguments drawn from the “ nature and 
fitness of things,’ or from “ancient usage.” Now such a 
Protestant must be weak in contending with a Papist. The 
spirit of this remark is illustrated by a disputation which took 
place in the court of king Charles, between a Popish priest 
and a Baptist minister, by the name of Jones, who appeared 
in the habiliments of a clergyman of the Church of England. 
The priest became sore pressed by arguments drawn from the 
Bible, till, at last, with an air of triumph, he asked his oppo- 
nent for bis scriptural warrant for infant baptism. Mr. Jones 
admitted, that there was none at all, and that there was no good 
authority for that rite; upon which the priest turned away in a 
rage, saying, that he came there to dispute with a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and had only met a Baptist minis- 
ter. Had the Protestant then occupied the ground which our 
author has taken, he would have been completely vanquished 
by his Popish antagonist. 
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Moral duties, such as repentance, faith, justice, benevolence, 
praise, prayer, may be deduced from the “ nature and fitness of 
things.” ‘The spirit of prayer is a prime element of the Chris- 


tian life,— 


“The Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air.” 


It is designed and adapted to sanctify all the relations in which 
we stand. Husbands and wives are commanded to “ Jive to- 
gether, as heirs of the grace of life.” And this implies the 
duty of mutual prayer. ‘They are commanded to bring up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, to train 
them up in the way they should go,—and this involves the duty 
of domestic prayer. It is not apposite, therefore, for Mr. Ad- 
ams to ask, where is your explicit command for family prayer? 
Family prayer is a moral duty, the proof of which is clear from 
the “nature and fitness of things,’ and clear, moreover, from 
the express precepts, which cannot be obeyed fully without its 
performance. 

Our author, moreover, totally misapprehends the ground of 
the Baptist argument on this subject, if he imagines, that we 
reject a logical inference from express command as explicit 
warrant. He has reasoned on this supposition, and has thus 
shown an inattention to the subject before him. It is, then, 
inference from the “nature and fitness of things,” that we 
deny to be explicit warrant for a positive institution, not infer- 
ence correctly drawn from express teaching. Let him show us 
an inference of the latter kind, in behalf of infant baptism, and 
we will admit its force. He indeed attempts to give us a spec- 
imen, and says, (p. 124) “'The Saviour’s last command, ‘Go 
teach all nations, baptizing them,’ warrants the baptism of in- 
fants, who are included by the expression all nations!” So 
are impenitent adults, and all sorts of human beings, included 
in the expression “all nations.” According to this, the Cath- 
olics were right, in teaching the Indians of South America to 
say the creed and the Lord’s prayer, and then baptizing them 
by hundreds and thousands. But read the whole commission, 
—remember that the word rendered “teach,” is admitted by 
all to mean “ disciple,’—that discipleship and faith are men- 
tioned prior to baptism,—and the inference will be very differ- 
ent. Look at the practice of the apostles, and see how they 
understood their commission, and there need be no doubt about 
its import. 
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A specimen of the same kind of reasoning is given in the 
remarks on household baptism. Infant baptism is urged, on 
the strength of the inference, that if the apostles baptized 
households, they probably baptized infants. As we happen to 
belong to a household, all the children of which have been 
baptized on a profession of their own faith, this inference can- 
not be expected to strike our mind as irresistible, especially 
as we know other such instances ; and as it is asserted, in the 
case of the jailer, that Paul preached to all that were in his 
house. Dr. Nentie well remarks, that, even if there were in- 
fants in that family, it is evident, that the narrator speaks of 
adults (or intelligent agents) exclusively. 

But as our author proceeds, he becomes more apposite, and 
demands an explicit command for female communion. He 
might as well demand an explicit warrant for female faith or 
regeneration, because it is said, “ He that believeth shall be 
saved ;” and, “ Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” ‘The terms used are generic, as well in 
reference to communion, as to faith and repentance. 

But where is your explicit warrant for observing the Lord’s 
day as the Christian Sabbath? We answer, apostolic prece- 
dent. Give us such an argument for infant baptism, and we 
will never again speak against it. 

We have spoken of the impressions which a reading of the 
New Testament would give to one entirely ignorant of baptism, 
respecting the subjects of that ordinance. ‘The first impressions 
which such an one would receive respecting the mode of bap- 
tism would also be definite. ‘The places resorted to, the cir- 
cumstances, the metaphorical allusions, would suggest the idea 
of immersion. It would be so, even in the case of one perusing 
only the English version, in which the term f«r/cw is not trans- 
lated, but, as Dr. Campbell calls it, “transferred.” ‘To a 
Greek, however, the impression would be deep and resistless, 
for, from his infancy, he has never associated with the term 
Baxtizo, any other idea except that of immersion. ‘The Greeks 
always have, from the days of Homer until now, understood 
the word Suzrizw to denote the act of immersion, and garteto 
to denote the act of sprinkling. And if you strike the words 
Berto and Buatezw from their vocabulary, they have none more 
definite to express the act of immersion. If this word does not 
denote it with certainty, then that rich language is destitute of 
a certain sign to denote this simple, common act. Examine 
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such a work as 'Tittman’s Synonymes of the Greek Testament, 
and you will not find a word placed there as the equivalent of 
Bantitw. In regard to this, hear the language of Alexander de 
Stoundza, a writer of the Greek Church. In a work publish- 
ed at Studgart, in 1816, speaking of baptism, he says, “The 
Western church has departed from the imitation of Jesus Christ, 
and has dispelled from view all the sublimity of this external 
sign. In short, it has done violence both to the word and the 
idea, in practising baptism by aspersion, the very enuncia- 
tion of which is a ludicrous contradiction. In truth, the word 
Bantito, immergo, (immerse) has but one signification. It sig- 
nifies, literally and perpetually, ‘to plunge.’ Baptism and 
immersion are identical; and to say baptism by aspersion is 
the same as to say immersion by aspersion, or any other con- 
tradiction in terms. Who, then, perceiving this, can refuse his 
assent, or hesitate to render homage to the sage fidelity of our 
church, always attached to the doctrine and ritual of primitive 
Christianity?” This language expresses the sentiments of the 
Greek Church on the import of a term, which she is certainly 
competent to interpret. We would argue, on this point, with 
the Rantist (sprinkler) as we do with the Universalist. ‘To 
the latter, we would say, you deny that the words used in the 
New ‘Testament, to denote the duration of future punishment, 
express with certainty the idea of endless duration. Give us, 
then, words which can express it with more certainty. If you 
can, we yield the point for which we have contended. If you 
cannot, you charge upon the richest language in the world, the 
singular fault of lacking a term to express definitely an idea fa- 
miliar to every mind. You virtually declare that idea to be 
inexpressible. ‘To the Rantist we would say, you deny that 
the term Sazritw denotes the idea of immersion specifically and 
with certainty. Give us, then, a term which denotes it with 
more certainty. If you can, we yield our cause. If you can- 
not, you virtually declare a simple act, known to all nations, 
and familiar to every mind, to be inexpressible in the Greek 
language. 

This is a fair challenge. It brings the exegetical argument 
within a narrow compass. A child can understand it, and all 
may see, that, in the position we take, far from being so 
bigoted as to contend merely for the mode of an ordinance, we 
contend for baptism itself, for all that constitutes its essential 
nature, its beauty and its dignity. 
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In taking leave of this work, it becomes us to say, that we 
are glad that it is published. We hail, with joy, every effort to 
awaken attention to a subject, which has long been the source 
of division among Christians, which is intimately connected 
with a pure ecclesiastical constitution and with the vital princi- 
ples of Protestantism. We hope it will be extensively read, 
and read with seriousness, except a few paragraphs, while wri- 
ting which, we suppose the author could not have felt very se- 
rious himself. e hope it will be read prayerfully, one part 
compared with another, and the whole weighed in the balance 
of the divine testimony. ‘The result will be auspicious to the 
cause of truth, whatever that result may be. The Preface is 
excellent. It glows throughout with intelligence and a Chris- 
tian spirit: May the plea which it contains for a union of spirit 
among all Christians, be heard with favor. Then, although 
there be no formal or documentary union of sects, the object 
most dear to the Christian, and dear to the Saviour’s heart, will 
have been attained ; the object which he desired, when he pray- 
ed his Father, on behalf of his people, “that they all may be 
one.” ‘Then shall the voice of thanksgiving and melody be 
heard throughout the whole territory of Zion, the church shall 
stand forth adorned with the “beauty of holiness,” reflecting, 
as a bright mirror, the glory of Christ, and throwing out her 
sparkling light around a beclouded world. 





Articte XI. 
DRS. COX AND HOBY’S TRAVELS. 


The Baptists in America; a Narrative of the Deputation from 
the Baptist Union in England to the United States and Can- 
ada. By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D. D., LL.D., and the Rey. 
J. Hosy, D. D. New-York. Leavitt & Lord. 12mo., 
pp. 476. 1836. 


WE received this interesting volume, after our arrange- 
ments for this number were nearly completed; and we have 
neither time nor space for an extended notice. We have read 
it hastily, yet with much pleasure. It is well adapted to an- 
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swer its main purpose, of making our English brethren ac- 
quainted with the condition of the Baptist churches and insti- 
tutions in this country. Being designed for the English pub- 
lic, it contains, of course, many details, which are not impor- 
tant, nor highly interesting, to an American reader. Yet the 
statistics and comments have no small value, even to us; and 
our brethren here must feel a curiosity to know what our 
amiable visiters think and say of us. 

The tone of the book is exceedingly kind. The travellers 
were delighted with their reception, and they looked on the 
country with feelings which gave a beautiful coloring to al- 
most every object. ‘‘ Love,’’ says Shakspeare, ‘‘ looks not 
with the eyes, but with the heart.’’ This is true of all the 
passions. A pleased and grateful traveller sees beauty, where 
a disappointed or churlish visiter beholds nothing but deform- 
ity. Drs. Cox and Hoby speak of men and things with as 
much favor as we could reasonably desire; and though they 
sometimes criticise and disapprove, it is done with so much 
kindness, that no candid man will be offended. 

The delegates left Liverpool, March 12, 1835, and after a 
stormy and somewhat dangerous passage, arrived at New- 
York about the middle of April. They passed through Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington, to Richmond, where 
they attended the session of the Baptist General Convention. 
They thus describe a scene, which all who witnessed it will 
remember as one of the greenest spots of their pilgrimage: 


“'The preliminary arrangements were promptly made, evincing 
great tact in the management of their affairs. We were struck with 
the business-like character of the whole assembly ; while the sacred- 
ness of piety and the cheerfulness of benevolence redeemed the 
whole from an air of secularity. A merely mercantile man would 
have felt instinctively, that he was breathing an uncongenial element; 
and yet commercial and even political assemblies might have learned 
some lessons on the regularity and the despatch of affairs. This was 
the more observable, because, with very few exceptions, the pastors 
and ministers were the chief actors. 

“'The first business of the meeting was to receive our credentials. 
After a few preliminary remarks by the president, we presented va- 
rious communications with which we had been entrusted, particular- 
ly the document from the Union. The reading of this fraternal epis- 
tle was preceded by a few prefatory remarks, apprising the assembly 
of the nature of the Baptist Union of England and Wales, and dis- 
tinguishing it from the London Board of Ministers. This explana- 
tion evidently afforded great satisfaction to all present. Each of us 
then delivered an address of some length, in further explanation of 
the views and feelings of their British brethren towards the transat- 
lantic churches. These addresses were listened to with the deepest 
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interest. Many a manly countenance was bedewed with a tear of 
sacred sensibility. It was forthwith resolved, ‘That the president 
welcome the delegation, and give them the right hand of fellowship 
on the part of the Convention ; and well did he sustain the dignity 
of his office, while, with equal affection and eloquence, he received 
us as brethren beloved for our work’s sake, and emphatically as Eng- 
lishmen, as Christians, and as ministers. ‘We welcome you,’ said he, 
‘to our country, our churches, our houses and our hearts.’ When 
the tumult of emotion had subsided, during the few moments of sol- 
emn stillness which succeeded the president’s address, he rose, and 
gave out a stanza of the hymn which commences, 

* Blest be the tie that binds 

Our hearts in Christian love.’ 

“The communications which had been made, were then referred 
to a committee, to report upon them during the present session. The 
visit of the delegates from the churches of the father-land naturally 
increased the general interest of the Convention ; and the reception 
which they experienced was such as not only to banish those feelings 
of restraint, which, as strangers, they might have cherished, but to 
make them delightfully sensible, that they were in the bosom of 
Christian brethren. Ordinary forms of speech are too cold and com- 
mon-place to express the impression, never to be erased from their 
hearts, of the kind greetings and affectionate intercourse of every 
day. They were brought into fellowship and unreserved intercourse 
with multitudes of Christian ministers and friends, whom they had 
never seen before; many of whom were unknown to them, even by 
name, and all of them fellow-workers of God, and fellow-heirs of 
eternal life. It seemed like the point of confluence of a thousand 
streams of sacred feeling and pious operation ; and proved to them- 
selves, and they believe to all present, during these ‘days of heaven 
upon earth,’ the assured prelibation of those ‘ pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand for evermore.’ There was soon enkindled in every 
bosom, and beaming from every eye, a glow of fervent sympathy and 
love, indicating, what every tongue would have been ready to declare, 
‘it is good to be here.’ 

“The whole scene forcibly reminded us of the descriptions given 
of the spirit displayed in primitive times. 'To associate what was now 
realized, with the early history of the denomination only two centu- 
ries ago, and to feel, that by themselves as instruments, the English 
churches were thus seeking a more intimate alliance and union with 
so much larger a body in America than themselves, was to the dele- 
gates an overpowering idea. If they were enabled, in a manner at 
all satisfactory to their beloved brethren in the United States, to re- 
spond to their glowing sentiments of Christian love, and to express 
the fraternal feeling of those by whom they were commissioned to 
visit them, they would devoutly acknowledge that grace from Him, 
who makes his strength perfect in weakness, which, at these seasons 
of deep responsibility, though of high enjoyment, they felt had been 
successfully, as they knew it had been earnestly, implored on their 
behalf, by the churches at home.”—pp. 50—3. 


After the Convention, the delegates returned, by the way 
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of Norfolk, to New-York, where they attended the anniversa- 
ries, and delivered several addresses. They thence proceed- 
ed through Connecticut, Providence and New-Bedford, to 
Boston. After attending the anniversaries there, they sepa- 
rated. Dr. Cox passed through Massachusetts, New-Hamp- 
shire, Maine and Vermont, to Canada, and thence to Niagara, 
and down the Erie canal, to Utica. Here he was joined b 
Dr. Hoby, who had travelled by the way of Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg; down the Ohio, to Albion, in Illinois; thence by 
land to Cincinnati, and across Ohio to Buffalo and Utica.— 
The delegates visited the Hamilton Institution, and descend- 
ed the canalto Albany. Dr. Cox visited Maine, and attended 
the commencement at Waterville College. On his return, he 
and Dr. Hoby attended the anniversaries of the New-Hampton 
Institution, and the Newton Theological Institution, and the 
commencements at Cambridge and at Brown University. They 
then travelled to Springfield, and thence to Hartford. After 
attending the Hartford Association, they proceeded through 
Northampton to Albany, and thence to New-York. Here 
they embarked for Liverpool, on the 2d of October. The 
closing scene is thus described: 


“On the preceding evening, we publicly took leave of our Ameri- 
can friends, who crowded the capacious church of our valued broth- 
er Cone, in Oliver Street. We will not trust ourselves to any de- 
scription of the scene; but only add, with reference to our departure 
on the day of final adieus, that although a few hours sufficed to re- 
move America, with its mighty people, from the scene of vision, 
neither distance, nor time, nor change, can obliterate from memory’s 
tablet, or displace from among the most cherished reminiscences of 
existence, the beloved image of that glorious country !”—p. 447. 


The book contains many interesting descriptions of scenes 
and adventures; and a great variety of statistical details re- 
specting the Baptist churches and institutions in the United 
States and the British provinces. The following paragraphs 
are among the concluding observations, in which the delegates 
give a summary statement of the results of their observations: 


“From the account which we have furnished of the Triennial 
Convention at Richmond, as well as others subsequently introduced, 
it will be apparent, that, in conducting the general business of public 
meetings and associations, the Americans greatly excel us; as they 
do also in the summaries of proceedings and the digests of circular 
letters. Their statistical reports are admirable; minute, well arrang- 
ed, and replete with information. They have acquired, by their de- 
voted attention to this object, an unquestionable preéminence. 

“'The Baptist denomination is rapidly advancing in education and 
literary character. Whatever may be the amount of actual attain- 
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ment, some indication of, at least, a growing taste for knowledge, is 
afforded in the numerous periodicals and institutions hereafter enu- 
merated. All classes of persons are desirous of information, both on 
general subjects, and on those connected with their particular yoca- 
tions. While education is becoming highly prized, that which is 
strictly theological is more and more diffused. The same prejudices 
against learning, as a qualification for the Christian ministry, have 
prevailed here to as great an extent as they did formerly in England, 
amongst the ruder masses of religious communities; but they are 
disappearing every day, like the mist before the rising sun. It was 
gratifying to find, that in some of the strongholds of anti-literary 
prejudice, many of the churches had expressed their concurrence in 
educational projects, and their inclination to furnish pecuniary aid 
for their execution. The reports of State conventions and local as- 
sociations contain newly-formed resolutions for this important end, 
which have been unanimously adopted. This is only what might 
have been anticipated, from the energetic and common sense char- 
acter of the people. No sooner do they see an error, than they be- 
gin the removal of it; and no sooner do they perceive a good, than 
they spring to its accomplishment. The steps they take to improve- 
ment are not like ours, ‘few and far between.’ We are more delib- 
erative ; they more prompt and self-confident. They are not, how- 
ever, reckless, though rapid, and frequently unite the activity of youth 
with the wisdom of maturer life. They also act in larger masses 
than we do,—with more generosity, and with more combination. 

“We have given, by previous details, some insight into the consti- 
tution and conduct of the colleges belonging to our denomination, 
and we cannot help referring to them once more, as full of promise, 
and increasing in moral influence. Such institutions as Brown, Wa- 
terville, Hamilton, Newton and others, are the salt of the land; and 
may it never lose its savor !”—pp. 463—7. 


We believe,—what, we doubt not, is the universal feeling 
among us,—that the mission of our respected brethren, Drs. 
Cox and Hoby, has been highly beneficial to the churches in 
this country; and we are persuaded, that the book before us 
will diffuse, among our English brethren, a more accurate 
knowledge of our condition, and a spirit of more intimate and 
affectionate fellowship. It is a cause of regret, that, for vari- 
ous reasons, neither of the delegates appointed at the Gener- 
al Convention, to reciprocate the visit, was able to go the 
present year. We hope, that a delegation will visit England 
the next year. 

The book before us was written, mainly, by Dr. Cox, though 
‘Some interesting portions are from the pen of Dr. Hoby. The 
style is easy and often elegant, though we occasionally see 
marks of haste, and some instances of inaccuracy in the lan- 
guage. There are, too, individual allusions and compliments, 
which, we think, it would have been better to omit, in the 
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American edition, at least. And here we must express our 
regret, that the book was not revised by an American editor, 
and the proof-sheets read by some competent person. There 
are numerous typographical errors, for which the printer is 
responsible, and a considerable number of mistakes, into 
which the authors were led. We will specify some of these, 
in order that they may be corrected in succeeding editions. 
On page 23, it is stated that Dr. Staughton removed to the 
United States in 1893, and died in 1729. On page 32, Judge 
Cranch is said to be ‘‘ chief justice of the supreme court of 
Columbia, and one of the seven associate judges of the Uni- 
ted States.”” Thisisamistake. Judge Cranch is chief judge 
of the circuit court of the District of Columbia; but he has 
not a seat in the supreme court. On the same page, the 
travellers speak of passing wp the Potomac, from Washington 
to Fredericksburg, instead of down. On page 79, mention is 
made of the ‘‘ gentry resident in the neighborhood ” of Rich- 
mond,—a word which does not belong to the American vo- 
cabulary. On page 95, the receipts of the American Tract 
Society, for 1834—5, are stated to amount to $9,230,781,—a 
little more money than our friend, Mr. Hallock, would wish to 
expend for tracts in one year. On page 128, New-Bedford is 
said to be in Rhode Island, where, indeed, we, from love to 
our native State, should be glad to have it; but it belongs to 
Massachusetts. On page 134, we read of Middleburg Col- 
lege, instead of Middlebury; and on page 137, Harvard Uni- 
versity is said to have been founded in 1738, though, in a few 
weeks, the two hundredth anniversary is to be celebrated. 
On the same page, Dr. Cox speaks of ‘‘our own Hannah 
Adams,”’ as buried at Mount Auburn. We do not understand 
the phrase ‘‘ our own.’’ Miss Adams was born in Medfield, 
Mass., and was never, we believe, in England. On page 139, 
Lowell is said to be twelve miles from Boston. The rail-road 
almost annihilates time and space, but Lowell remains about 
twenty-six miles from Boston. On page 148, Quincy is enu- 
merated among the American Presidents, a mistake for John 
Quincy Adams. On page 349, and in some other places, the 
word Presbyterian is applied to Congregational churches and 
institutions in New-England. There are, according to the 
American Almanac,* only fourteen Presbyterian churches in 
New-England. On page 375, our brother Holroyd, of Dan- 
vers, will be amused to find his name (Anglice redditus) Ol- 
royd. On page 419, it is said, that, ‘‘ during the winter of 





* American Almanac for 1836, page 140. 
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1636, Roger Williams and Olney, with their hired attendant, 
Thomas Angel, crossed the river, in a canoe.’’ Here are 
two mistakes. It was not in the winter, but probably in 
June, 1636, that Roger Williams crossed the river from See- 
konk to Providence; and Olney was not then with him, but 
joined him afterwards. There are some other mistakes in the 
allusions to Roger Williams.* On page 420, it is said, that the 
church in Swansea, Mass., was the third Baptist church estab- 
lished in America. It was the fourth, the third being the 
Second Baptist church in Newport. 

But the most important mistake is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“ Without incurring the charge of sectarianism, we may be per- 
mitted to express our gratification, on discovering that the Congre- 
gational cause in Boston originated with the Baptists. Their first 
church, which at present enjoys the ministry of our excellent broth- 
er Hague, too, was formerly under the pastoral care of Dr. Stillman, 
and was the nursery of that body of people, who constituted the 
Park Street Church. Some large donations were given by them, and 
a great proportion of the whole expense attending the erection of 
that important edifice was contributed by the Baptists.”—p. 397. 


This is a striking illustration of the liability of travellers, 
who seek for truth, to be led into error. The origin of the 
mistake was probably this. The ‘‘ Congregational cause in 
Boston,”’ instead of originating with the Baptists, was estab- 
lished by the first settlers, the first church having, in fact, 
been formed in Charlestown, in 1630, before Winthrop and 
his companions crossed the river to the peninsula. In process 
of time, all the Congregational churches in Boston, except 
the Old South, became Unitarian, and the Old South Church 
itself was nearly plunged in the same gulf. Dr. Eckley 
was then its pastor. The following extract from the His- 
torical Discourses of the late lamented Dr. Wisner, formerly 
the pastor of the Old South Church, contains a frank and 
most interesting acknowledgment of the grace of God, opera- 
ting through the First and Second Baptist churches in Boston, 
to rescue the Old South Church from ruin : 


“In the fall of 1803, God was pleased to pour out his Spirit on the 
Baptist churches then in this city, and grant them a special revival 
of religion, which continued with power above a year. Members of 





* We may be allowed to express our regret, that, after all the pains 
which we have personally taken, to ascertain the facts respecting Roger Wil- 
liams, and though more than two thousand copies of his Memoir have been 
circulated in America and in England, we seldom see an allusion to him, even 
by Baptist writers, without some palpable error. ; 
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this and other Congregational churches and societies frequented the 
meetings of the Baptists during this season of special religious atten- 
tion. Dr. Eckley, and Drs. Stillman and Baldwin (the former the 
pastor of the First, the latter, pastor of the Second Baptist church) 
had before been in the habit of attending each other’s preparatory 
lectures. By this means, Dr. Eckley was brought into the midst of 
the revival. ‘The good man’s heart was warmed. He attended oth- 
er meetings of the Baptists, beside their preparatory lectures, and 
took part in them in exhortation and prayer. Thus a reviving influ- 
ence was brought into this congregation, which had, for a time, to 
struggle for existence, but has, by the grace of God, continued until 
now, and rendered this again a flourishing vine, and caused it to send 
forth branches all around, that have taken root, and are bearing fruit 
to the glory of God.” * 


The church in Park Street was formed in 1809; and the 
plan originated, says Dr. Wisner, with ‘‘a number of indi- 
viduals, chiefly members of the Old South Church and con- 
gregation.”’ 

These are the facts; and Drs. Cox and Hoby, having heard 
it mentioned, in general terms, that the Baptist churches were 
thus instrumental in preserving and reviving the orthodox 
Congregational cause in Boston,—a fact which our Congre- 
gational brethren often acknowledge with gratitude to God, 
—were easily led into the mistakes in the paragraph before us. 
They will, we are sure, take pleasure in promptly correcting 
them. 

On page 393, it is implied, that the Unitarians have a ma- 
jority in Boston. They have a greater number of places of 
worship, than any other single denomination; but the evan- 
gelical churches, combined, greatly outnumber them. 

We have thus noted some of the principal errors, which 
we have observed in this book. We have not seen the Eng- 
lish edition, and we do not know how many of them are to be 
ascribed to the printers, Some of them, it is obvious, ‘must 
have originated with the authors. They, we are confident, 
will excuse us for pointing them out. Our only object has 
been, to make an interesting and valuable book more useful. 

Epiror. 





* History of the Old South Church, page 46. 
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Articte XII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. A Review of Professor Stuart on Christian Baptism. By 
Rev. Wittarp Jupp. New-York. 12mo. pp. 196. 1836. 


Tus work is creditable to the scholarship, industry 
and Christian spirit of its author. He has collected, with 
much labor, and considerable original research, a great vari- 
ety of passages in Greek writers, in which the words relating 
to baptism are used. He thus proves, that the ‘‘ Manner of 
the Rite’ isimmersion. He next considers the ‘‘Importance 
of the Rite,’’ and shows, with many strong arguments, the 
necessity of obedience to the commands of the Saviour, in- 
stead of substituting our own views of expediency. He then 
considers the ‘* Relative Order of the Rite,’’ and shows, from 
the order of the apostolic commission, the conduct of the 
apostles, and other considerations, that baptism must precede 
communion at the Lord’s table. Some valuable ‘‘ Concluding 
Reflections ”’ follow, on the simplicity and significance of the 
Christian rites, the dangerous tendency of error, and the ne- 
cessity of promoting correct and enlightened views of the 
importance of positive divine institutions, as the only method 
of producing harmony of practice among Christians. The 
Appendix contains a number of interesting papers. The list 
of ancient and modern versions of the Scriptures, in which 
the words relating to baptism are translated by terms equiva- 
lent toimmersion,is curious and valuable. The book closes with 
a letter from Dr. Neander, the greatest living authority on the 
subject of ecclesiastical history. It was addressed to Mr. Judd, 
who had asked Neander’s opinion. We may here express our 
doubts of the delicacy and expediency of soliciting from eminent 
Pedobaptists a public declaration of their views on the sub- 
ject of baptism. It seems to us undignified, while it places 
them in a disagreeable dilemma, by forcing them either to 
condemn their own practice, by a frank avowal of the truth; 
or, to give such a coloring to facts, as to furnish some excuse 
for their own departure from the scriptural doctrines and ex- 
amples. In this letter, Dr. Neander admits, that ‘‘ there can 
be no doubt, that, in the primitive times, the ceremony was 
performed by immersion, to signify a complete immersion into 
the new principle of life divine, which was to be imparted by 
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the Messiah;’’ and that, ‘‘ as to infant baptism, it cannot pos- 
sibly be proved, that it was practised in the apostolic age;”’ 
yet he provides a secret avenue for the introduction of infant 
sprinkling into the church, by means of that mysterious ‘‘de- 
velopment,”’ to which he so often refers in his works. Alas! 
this ‘‘development’’ has been the apology for many other 
corruptions of the pure truth. Its tendency now is, to annul 
both the Christian ordinances, as inconsistent with the spirit- 
uality,—the higher life,—of religion. 

This book of Mr. Judd is a valuable contribution to our 
stock of works on the ordinance of baptism. We regret that 
it was called ‘‘ A Review of Professor Stuart,’ because it 
seems to interfere with what Mr. Judd himself calls ‘the 
able Examination’ of the same Essay, by Professor Ripley. 
Mr. Judd, moreover, while he has expanded some topics, 
which were lightly touched by Professor Ripley; while he 
has given a more extended list of quotations from clas- 
sical and other authors, and has introduced some new topics, 
has not, on the whole, furnished a ‘‘ Review of Professor 
Stuart,” so analytical and satisfactory as that of’ Professor 
Ripley. ‘On certain points, as, for'example, the washing of 
hands by the Pharisees, Mark 7: 3, 4; the baptisms at Enon, 
John 3: 23; and the metaphorical burial in baptism, Romans 
6: 3, 4, Professor Ripley’s work is much more thorough. It 
is due, however, to Mr. Judd, to say, that, as he intimates in 
his preface, he did not design, by his Review, to undervalue 
that of Professor Ripley, but to ‘‘ give more prominence to 
the obligatory nature of external duties, and to the relation 
existing between baptism and communion, as well as to take 
a more complete survey of the whole subject and its philolog- 
ical bearings.”” The result is, nevertheless, that we have 
two works, purporting to be reviews of Professor Stuart’s 
Essay, and if Mr. Judd has accomplished what he proposed, 
his work must be regarded as superseding that of Professor 
Ripley. With all our respect for the work of Mr. Judd, we 
cannot so consider it; and we wish that he had given to his 
book a different shape. 


2. New Guide for Emigrants to the West, containing Sketches 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, with the Ter- 
rilories of Wisconsin and Arkansas, and the adjacent parts. 
By J. M. Peck, A. M., of Rock Spring, Illinois, Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 374. 1836. 


This book will, we think, have a wide circulation. It con- 
tains a vast amount of precisely such information concerning 
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the western country, as those persons need, who intend to 
migrate thither, and such as well-informed persons, in all 
parts of the country, must desire to possess. Mr. Peck has 
had excellent opportunities to obtain, by personal observation, 
a thorough knowledge of the countries which he describes. 
He possesses unusual habits of observation, accuracy, and 
clear, forcible expression. Full dependence may, we think, 
be placed on his statements of facts, and great respect is due 
to his opinions. The book is evidently the fruit of untiring 
industry, and the statistical tables, which are interspersed, 
give it a permanent value. It is handsomely printed, in a 
cheap, portable form. The purpose. and nature of the work 
are well described by the author in the preface: 


“The author’s first book, ‘.2 Guide for Emigrants, &c., was writ- 
ten in the winter and spring of 1831, to answer the pressing call then 
made for information of these Western States, but more especially 
that of Illinois ;—but many of its particulars, as to the character and 
usages of the people, manners and customs, modes of erecting buil- 
dings, general characteristics and qualities of soil, productions, &c., 
were applicable to the West generally: 

“Since that period, brief as it has been, wide and rapid changes 
have been made, population has rapidly augmented, beyond that of 
any former period of the same extent,—millions of acres of the pub- 
lic domain, then wild and hardly explored, have been brought into 
market; settlements and counties have been formed, and populous 
towns have sprung up, where, at that time, the Indian and wild beast 
had possession ; facilities for intercommunication have been greatly 
extended, and distant places have been brought comparatively near ; 
the desire to emigrate to the West has increased, and every body in 
the Atlantic States has become interested and inquires about the 
Great Valley. That respectable place, so much the theme of decla- 
mation and inquiry abroad, ‘ The Far West, has gone from this region 
towards the setting sun. Its exact locality has not yet been settled, 
but probably it may soon be found along the gulf of California or 
near Nootka Sound. And if distance is to be measured by time, and 
the facility of intercourse, we are now several hundred miles nearer 
the Atlantic coast than twenty years since. ‘Ten years more, and the 
facilities of railways and improved machinery will place the Missis- 
sippi within seven days’ travel of Boston, six days of Washington 
City, and five days of Charleston, 8. C. 

“To give a brief and yet correct account of a portion of this Great 
Valley, its resources, the manners and customs of its inhabitants, its 
political subdivisions, cities, commercial and other important towns, 
colleges and other literary institutions, religious condition, public 
lands, qualities of soil and general features of each State and Terri- 
tory named in the title page, together with such information as may 
form a kind of manual for the emigrant and man of business, or 
which may aid him on his journey hither, and enable him to surmount 
successfully the difficulties of a new country, is the object of this new 
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work. In accomplishing this task, the author has aimed at correctness 
and brevity. ‘To condense the particular kind of information called 
for by the public mind ina small space, has been no easy task. Nor 
has it been a small matter to collect from so wide a range as five 
large States and two extensive Territories, with other large districts, 
the facts and statistical information often found in the compass of 
less than a page. 

“It is an easy task to a belles lettres scholar, sitting at his desk, in 
an easy chair, and by a pleasant fire, to write ‘ Histories,’ and ‘ Geog- 
raphies,’ and ‘Sketches, and ‘ Recollections,’ and ‘ Views,’ and ‘Tours,’ 
of the Western Valley; but it is quite another concern, to explore 
these regions, examine public documents, reconcile contradictory 
statements, correspond with hundreds of persons in public and pri- 
vate life, read all the histories, geographies, tours, sketches and recol- 
lections, that have been published, and correct their numerous errors, 
—then collate, arrange, digest and condense the facts of the country. 
Those who have read his former ‘ Guide for Emigrants, will find, up- 
on perusal, that this is radically a new work, rather than a new edition. 
Its whole plan is changed ; and though some whole pages of the for- 
mer work are retained, and many of its facts and particulars given in 
a more condensed form, much of that work being before the public 
in other forms, he has been directed, both by his own judgment and 
the solicitude of the public mind in the Atlantic States, to give to 
the work its present form and features. 

“'There are three classes of persons in particular, who may derive 
advantage from this Guide. 

“1. All those who intend to remove to the States and Territories 
described. Such persons, whether citizens of the Atlantic States, or 
natives of Europe, will find in this small volume, much of that spe- 
cies of information for which they are solicitous. It has been a pri- 
mary object of the author, throughout this work, to furnish the out- 
line of facts necessary for this class. 

“2. This Guide is also designed for those, who, for either pleasure, 
health or business, intend to travel through the Western States. Such 
are now the facilities of intercommunication between the eastern and 
western States, and to most points in the Valley of the Mississippi, 
that thousands are visiting some portions of this interesting region 
every month. Some knowledge of the routes that lead to different 
parts of this Valley, the lines of steamboats and stages, cities, towns, 
public institutions, manners and customs of the people, &c., is cer- 
tainly desirable to all who travel. Such persons may expect a cor- 
rect, and it is hoped, a pleasant Guide in this book. 

“3. There is a numerous class of persons: in the Atlantic States, 
who desire to know more about the Great West, and to have a book 
for reference, who do not expect to emigrate here. Many are deep- 
ly interested in its moral welfare. They have cheerfully contributed 
to establish and build up its literary and religious institutions, and 
yet, from want of access to those facts which exist amongst Us, 
their information is but partial and limited. The author, in his 
travels in the Atlantic States, has met with many persons, who, 
though well informed on other subjects, are surprisingly ignorant of 
the actual condition, resources, society, manners of the people, and 
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even the geography of these States and Territories. The author is 
aware of the difficulty of conveying entirely correct ideas of this re- 
gion to a person who has never travelled beyond the borders of his 
native State. ‘The laws and habits of associating ideas in the human 
mind forbid it.” 


As a specimen of the style of the work, we quote the au- 
thor’s description of the different classes of the western 
population: 


“Generally, in all the western settlements, three classes, like the 
waves of the ocean, have rolled one after the other. First comes the 
pioneer, who depends for the subsistence of his family chiefly upon 
the natural growth of vegetation, called the ‘range, and the proceeds 
of hunting. His implements of agriculture are rude, chiefly of his 
own make, and his efforts directed mainly to a crop of corn, and a 
‘truck patch. ‘The last is a rude garden for growing cabbage, beans, 
corn for roasting-ears, cucumbers and potatoes. A log cabin, and, 
occasionally, a stable and corncrib, and a field of a dozen acres, the 
timber girdled or ‘deadened, and fenced, are enough for his occu- 
pancy. It is quite immaterial whether he ever becomes the owner of 
the soil. He is the occupant for the time being, pays no rent, and 
feels as independent as the ‘lord of the manor.” With a horse, cow, 
and one or two breeders of swine, he strikes into the woods with his 
family, and becomes the founder of a new county, or perhaps State. 
He builds his cabin, gathers around him a few other families, of simi- 
lar taste and habits, and occupies till the range is somewhat subdued, 
and hunting a little precarious, or, which is more frequently the case, 
till neighbors crowd around, roads, bridges and fields annoy him, and 
he lacks elbow-room. The preémption law enables him to dispose 
of: his cabin and cornfield, to the next class of emigrants, and, to em- 
ploy his own figures, he ‘ breaks for the high timber, ‘clears out for 
the New Purchase, or migrates to Arkansas or Texas, to work the 
same process over. 

“'The next class of emigrants purchase the lands, add ‘ field to field, 
clear out the roads, throw rough bridges over the streams, put up 
hewn log-houses, with glass windows, and brick or stone chimneys, 
occasionally plant orchards, build mills, school-houses, court-houses, 
&e., and exhibit the picture and forms of plain, frugal, civilized 
life. 

“ Another wave rollson. The men of capital and enterprise come. 
The ‘ settler’ is ready to sell out, and take the advantage of the rise 
of property,—push farther into the interior, and become himself a 
man of capital and enterprise in time. The small village rises to a 
spacious town or city,—substantial edifices of brick, extensive fields, 
orchards, gardens—colleges and churches are seen. Broadcloths, 
silks, leghorns, crapes, and all the refinements, luxuries, elegancies, 
frivolities and fashions are in vogue. Thus wave after wave is rolling 
westward,—the real el Dorado is still farther on.”—pp. 114—16. 


After an amusing description of the habits of the pioneer 
or frontier class, Mr. Peck adds: 
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“In morals and the essential principles of religion, this class of 
people are by no means so defective as many imagine. The writer 
has repeatedly been in settlements and districts beyond the pale of 
civil and criminal law, where the people are a ‘law unto themselves,’ 
where courts, lawyers, sheriffs and constables existed not, and yet has 
seen as much quiet and order, and more honesty in paying just debts, 
than where legal restraints operated in all their force. The turpitude 
of vice and the majesty of virtue, were as apparent as in older settle- 
ments. Industry in laboring or hunting, bravery in war, candor, hon- 
esty and hospitality were rewarded with the confidence and honor of 
the people. Regulating parties would exist, and thieves, rogues and 
counterfeiters were sure to receive a striped jacket, ‘worked nine- 
teen to the dozen,’ and, by this mode of operation, induced to ‘clear 
out; but truth, uprightness, honesty and sincerity are always respect- 
ed. Many of the frontier class are illiterate, but they are by no means 
ignorant. They are a shrewd, observing, thinking people. They 
may not have learned the black marks in books, but they have stud- 
ied men and things, and have a quick insight into human nature. They 
are not inattentive to religion, though their opportunities for religious 
instruction are few, compared with old countries. They have preju- 
dices and fears about many of the organized benevolent societies of 
the present age, yet there are no people more readily disposed to at- 
tend religious meetings, and whose hearts are more readily affected 
with the gospel than the backwoods people ; and as large a propor- 
tion are orderly professors of religion as in any part of the Union. 
Ministers of the gospel and missionaries, who can suit themselves 
to the circumstances and habits of frontier people,—who, like Paul, 
can ‘ become all things to all men,’—find pleasant and interesting 
fields of labor on all our frontiers. But let such persons show fas- 
tidiousness, affect superior intelligence and virtue, catechise the peo- 
ple for their plainness and simplicity of manners, and draw invidi- 
ous comparisons, and they are sure to be ‘used up, or left without 
hearers, to deplore the ‘dark clouds’ of ignorance and prejudice in 
the West.”—pp. 125—6. 


3. Select Hymns, adapted to the Devotional Exercises of the 
Baptist Denomination. By James H. Linsey and Gusta- 
vus F. Davis. Hartford: Canfield & Robins. pp. 460. 
1836. 


This selection is made, in general, with judgment and good 
taste. It is designed, not for the regular services of the Sab- 
bath, but for conferences, prayer and other devotional meet- 
ings, for Sabbath school and for family worship. It omits, 
to a great extent, the hymns contained in Winchell’s Arrange- 
ment and Selection, and may be considered as a supplement 
to that volume. It contains many excellent and popular 
hymns, of recent origin, which every one wishes to possess, 
but which have not before been collected in one volume. One 
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peculiar excellence of the book is the variety of hymns adapt- 
ed to special occasions, such as baptisms, the Lord’s supper, 
the monthly concert, family worship, Sabbath schools, meet- 
ings of temperance and peace societies, &c. On all these 
points, the common hymn books are very defective. We 
think that the compilers have performed a valuable service 
to Zion, and we hope, that the book will have a rapid and ex- 
tensive circulation. 


4, The Way to Do Good, or the Christian Character mature ; 
the Sequel to the Young Christian and Corner Stone. By 
Jacosp Apsotr. Boston: William Peirce. pp. 348. 1836. 


This volume possesses the characteristics which distinguish 
Mr. Abbott’s writings. The style is pleasant, and the illus- 
trations are abundant and striking. Mr. Abbott’s peculiar talent 
is the power of illustrating common duties. He is less happy 
in presenting a lucid, careful and sound exhibition of scriptu- 
ral doctrines. His works are adapted, we think, to produce 
an impression, that the sole value of truth consists in its 
right application to practice; that the end is of more impor- 
tance than the means, and that, consequently, if a correct 
practice be secured, a strict adherence to abstract doctrines 
is not indispensable. Chapter 7, in this volume, on ‘‘ the 
Church and Christian Union,” is an example. The argument 
is, that the New Testament does not lay down any definite 
system of rules respecting forms, and offices, and eccle- 
siastical polity ; that the Episcopalian, and Methodist, 
and Congregationalist, and Presbyterian are all right, and 
ought to practise their different forms in peace ; and that 
Christian union cannot be obtained, unless each denomination 
shall ‘‘ give up the essential importance of any particular 
modes of church government and worship,”’ and ‘‘ admit oth- 
er denominations to the rank of sister branches of the true 
church.”’—p. 224. Mr. Abbott, at the same time, disclaims 
any intention to ‘‘ undervalue the importance of proper and 
steady ceremonial regulations in every branch of the church.” 
—p. 217. But what are ‘proper’ regulations? Can any 
authority, but that of Christ, establish such regulations? 
Can men legislate for the organization of the church? What, 
then, are ‘‘ proper ’’ regulations, but those which the Saviour 
has prescribed? If each denomination is to adopt such forms 
and ceremonies as Jesus Christ has established, so far as it 
can ascertain them, then it must consider different regulations 
as improper, and, consequently, must disapprove them. It 
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should do this, with a kind spirit, feeling that others may have 
learned the Saviour’s will more correctly; but it cannot ‘give 
up the essential importance ”’ of any thing which it supposes 
the Saviour to have prescribed, without renouncing his author- 
ity. We regret to see among able and good men so many 
indications of a disposition to forsake the plain letter of the 
word of God, for what they deem to be its spirit. This course 
is dangerous, for it, in effect, substitutes the fickle and dis- 
cordant notions of men for the unerring will of God. We 
believe, that the only way to promote true union is, to do 
right ourselves, and to persuade others, as far and as fast as 
we can, to do right. We must maintain a Christian spirit, 
but we must also maintain Christian truth. 

Mr. Abbott has some admirable remarks on the best ways 
of doing good. ‘The chapters on the proper method of bene- 
fitting the poor, of promoting public morals, of relieving the 
sick, and of managing children, are full of excellent remarks. 
Here the author’s talents find appropriate themes, and he 
treats them with great skill. 

It has struck us, that the title does not exactly correspond 
with the book. ‘The phrase ‘‘ Christian character mature,” 
would lead the reader to expect some remarks on the charac- 
ter of the mature Christian, on his views, feelings, trials, 
habits of devotion, of reading the Scriptures, of private 
prayer, &c. Little or nothing is said on these points, and the 
impression made by the book may be, that Christianity con- 
sists in active efforts to do good to man. Mr. Abbott apolo- 
gizes, in his Preface, for omitting to treat the topics alluded 
to; but we wish, that he had introduced even a short chapter on 
the subject of the Christian’s direct communion with God. 
It is the tendency of our age, to make religion consist in bus- 
tle and activity, and to withdraw the Christian from his closet. 
Perhaps, too, the title, Ways or Methods of doing Good, would 
have less pretension, than the phrase, The Way to do Good. 

These hints are offered, with great respect for the author, 
and a high estimation of this book and its predecessors. Not- 
withstanding some defects, they have, without doubt, been 
extensively useful. 


5. Lectures on Eloquence and Style. By Esenezer Porter, 
D.D., late President of the Theological Institution, Andover. 
Revised for Publication by Rev. Lyman Marttuews, Pastor 
of the South Church, Braintree, Mass. Andover. pp. 186. 
1836. 


Dr. Porter has done more than any other man in this coun- 
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try, to promote Sacred Rhetoric. By his personal instruc- 
tions, and by his books, he has fostered a taste for this much 
neglected science, and has furnished the best collection of 
rules, which now exists. He possessed a well-informed mind, 
a discriminating and accurate taste, and that sound good sense, 
which is more useful than genius. There is, it is true, very 
little that is new in his books. Every principle which he lays 
down, may be found in Aristotle, or Quinctilian, or Campbell, 
or some other of the numerous writers on rhetoric. But 
these principles are judiciously selected, and adapted to the 
pulpit. This constitutes the peculiar value of Dr. Porter’s 
lectures, and it entitles them to a careful perusal by all can- 
didates for the ministry. The volume of Lectures on Homi- 
letics was a valuable contribution to the cause of sacred learn- 
ing, and the little work before us contains many excellent 
suggestions on Eloquence and Style. The lectures on the 
vocal organs, and the rules for preserving and strengthening 
them, are worthy of earnest attention. 

The rules for strengthening the voice are,—‘‘Ist. Oncommon 
occasions, whenever you use your voice, use as much voice as 
propriety will permit.”’—*‘‘ 2d. Read aloud every day.’’—‘‘3d. 
Let your position be erect, when you read; I mean, let it be 
standing, not sitting.”” These rules are expanded and illus- 
trated. The means of preserving the voice are,—Ist. A 
careful attention to preserve the general health of the system. 
2dly. Refraining from all improper exertion of the voice, 
such as speaking on too high a key, speaking too loudly, 
speaking in a bad state of the air, in crowded apartments, 
and speaking when the lungs are disordered, by colds or oth- 
erwise.—3d, Avoiding certain habits, such as bad attitudes 
of writing, late preparation for the pulpit, full meals before 
preaching, use of stimulating liquors, and sudden exposure of 
the lungs, when heated, to currents of cold air. We must refer 
our readers to the book itself, for many valuable suggestions 
on all these points. The following Note to Lecture 10 de- 
serves to be quoted here: 


“After these Lectures on the Vocal Organs were written, I ob- 
served a literary notice of a work by an English physician, published 
in 1829, in which the writer professes to exhibit a ‘definite plan for 
removing that peculiar affection of the throat to which clergymen 
and other public speakers are liable.’ Having procured the work 
from London, and read with attention the part of it relating to this 
subject, I subjoin here a brief view of its chief remarks. The author 
speaks of this affection as one that has, of Jate years, greatly dis- 
tressed many of the English clergy and Dissenting ministers. ‘The 
cause of this malady, he says, ‘is evidently a local debility, induced 
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by too great use of the windpipe in speaking.’ His indications of 
treatment are twofcld,—to restore the general health, when impair- 
ed; and to soothe and iy pow the diseased parts. 

“His general remedies I shall not notice, being much the same 
which I suppose any intelligent physician would prescribe. 

“ His remedies for the local malady are, 

“1. Rest. The cause of the irritation, namely, public speaking, 
must be discontinued, or there is no reasonable hope of relief. 

“2. Friction; and that continued, at least twice daily, for ten or 
fifteen minutes; the brush or hand being dipped in cold water. 

“3. Avoid blood-letting, except in cases of active inflammation. 
Even leeches and cupping, applied to the throat, in this complaint, 
are improper, where there is only a chronic kind of inflammatory 
action. 

“4, Occasional blisters on the throat or back of the neck, may be 
useful. 

“The author differs, probably, from most physicians, in the third 
direction ; but my own experience accords with his opinion. In 
the others, he is doubtless right. Rest, friction, cold ablution, garg- 
ling with cold water, will, probably, in most cases, be sufficient, 
when the complaint is slight. If it is at all serious, the external ap- 
plication of mustard has been more efficacious with me, than all oth- 
er remedies.” 


The arrangement of Dr. Porter’s Lectures, in the volume 
on Homiletics, and in the present work, is confused and awk- 
ward. Lectures on Style, on the use of words and the struc- 
ture of sentences, ought to precede Lectures on the structure 
of sermons; and these ought to precede Lectures on the de- 
livery of sermons. The plan, as sketched by Dr. Porter 
himself, on page 10 of this volume, is a judicious one, but it 
has not been regarded, in publishing his works. The volume 
on Homiletics is unskilfully arranged, and it makes a less 
favorable impression on a judicious reader than it ought to 
make. There is not a scientific and natural consecution of 
topics; and several things are inserted, for the mere purpose, 
as it would appear, of filling up the book. The publishers 
of Dr. Porter’s works would promote his reputation, and the 
usefulness of his publications, by digesting all his Lectures 
into one regular series, in accordance with his own plan, re- 
ferred to above. This volume, and the one which preceded 
it, might then, by the omission of extraneous matter, be 
compressed into one volume of about the size of his Analy- 
sis, and would form a sequel to that useful work. We 
take the opportunity, here, to suggest, that we have often 
heard complaints of the high price of the books published at 
Andover, in consequence of their being issued in too bulky 
and expensive a style. Most of these books are purchased 
by ministers and students, who need many books, and who 
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have little money. If the cheap style of publishing books, 
which is adopted in Germany and France, were common here, 
the interests of literature would be promoted. We respect- 
fully commend this hint to the attention of authors and 
publishers. Epiror. 





Articte XIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGEN CE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LecrurEs on Future Punishment, delivered at the Baptist Meeting-House, 
in Cherryfield, Maine, by Rev. Wilson C. Rider. 

Physical Theory of Another Life, by the Author of Natural History of 
Enthusiasm. 

The Physiology of Digestion, considered with relation to the Principles of 
Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M. D. 

Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country, with Reasons for preferring 
Episcopacy. By Rev. Calvin Culton. 

Thoughts on Theology. By Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. 

The Old World and the New. By Rev. Orville Dewey. 

Popular Infidelity. By Rev. Herman Hooker. 


IN PRESS. 

Works of the late President Appleton, embracing his whole course of The- 
ological Lectures, his Baccalaureate Addresses and a selection from his Ser- 
mons, with a Memoir of his Life and Character. In two velumes, octavo. 

Greek and English Lexicon. By Professor E. Robinson, D.D. 2d edition. 

Hengstenberg’s Christology, vol. i., translated by Rev. Reuel Keith, D. D. 

Lectures on Political Economy. By Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D. 

The Philosophy of Benevolence. By Rev. Pharcellus Church, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Memoir of Rev. William Carey, D. D., forty years Missionary in India. 
By the Rev. Eustace Carey. Introductory Essay by Rev. Francis Wayland, 
D. D., President of Brown University. 

Mammon, or Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church. By Rev. John 
Harris, of Epsom, England; Author of the Great Teacher. 


IN PREPARATION. 
Sacred Hermeneutics. By Professor Stuart. 
Eichhorn on the Apocalypse. ‘Translated by Rev. A. Kaufman, Jr. 
Rosenmueller on the Psalms, Pentateuch, Isaiah, Ezekiel, &c. Translated 
and edited by Professor C. E. Stowe, of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 
A Translation of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. By the Rev. Professor 
Conant, of Hamilton Institution. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Perkins & Marvin, of Boston, have in press, ‘* The Greek Testa- 
ment, with English Notes, critical, philological and exegetical. By the Rev. 
S. T. Bloomfield, D. D., F. 8. A., Vicar of Bisbroke, Rutland, England.’’—It 
will occupy two large volumes. 

Proposals have been issued, for publishing by subscription, «« A Grammar 
of the Arabic Language, together with an Arabic Chrestomathy and Glossary. 
By Isaac Nordheimer, Phil. Doct. of the University of Munich, and extraord. 
Prof. of the Arabic and other Oriental Languages in the University of the city 
of New-York.’’—The Grammar and Chrestomathy will contain about 400 
pages, in a fair type and on good paper. The price to subscribers will not 
exceed $4. 

Mr. Dabney proposes to publish an edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
with various readings, from Wickliffe’s version and other early translations in- 
to the English language.—This book will be useful and interesting, if executed 
as we trust it will be. The early translations are valuable, not merely for the 
light which they shed on the sacred text, and for their connexion with our stan- 
dard version, but also as illustrations of the progress of the English language. 

It is said, that the celebrated German historian, Von Raumer, has made ar- 
rangements with Mr. Sparks, to translate and prepare an edition of the Life 
and Writings of Washington, for the German press. It is to be published by 
Brockhaus, of Leipsic, one of the most eminent publishers in Europe. Von 
Raumer will add notes to the work, and other illustrations, which will adapt it 
to German readers. 

Mr. F. P. Leverett, of Boston, is preparing for publication, an abridgment of 
the Latin Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, adapted to the use of students 
in our seminaries of learning. 

Rev. Mr. Frey proposes to publish a monthly pamphlet, called ‘«* The Jewish 
Intelligencer,’’ to be devoted to topics connected with the history, condition 
and wants of the Jews, and accounts of the efforts made for their benefit. 
Each number will contain three sheets, with a cover, so as to make a hand- 
some volume, each year, of 600 pages octavo. The price will be $1 50 per 
annum, to be paid on the delivery of the first number.—Mr. Frey is well qual- 
ified to make the work useful and interesting. 

Mr. Frey has recently published the second volume of his book, called 
‘* Joseph and Benjamin, a series of Letters on the controversy between Jews 
and Christians, comprising the most important doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion.’’—The first volume was published about a year since, and it has already 
passed through four large editions. 


ACADEMICAL. 


We are glad to learn, that the Rev. Benjamin F. Farnsworth, formerly prin- 
cipal of the New-Hampton Institution, has been elected President of the 
Georgetown College, Kentucky. 

The Rev. Adiel Sherwood, of Georgia, has become the General Agent of 
the Columbian College; and the Trustees have issued a Circular, in which 
they say: 


«<The Trustees of this Institution, after a careful examination into its pecu- 
niary concerns, take pleasure in assuring its numerous friends, that they were 
never in so prosperous a condition. If those pledged to furnish aid come up 
speedily to its assistance, the College will soon be relieved of its embarrass 
ments. About one third of the debts as reported by the Rev. Mr. Clopton, 
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have been paid;—about $19,500 now stand against the concern; but, to meet 
this, $17,200 are pledged by responsible persons. There have been some 
failures, but they leave only about $2,300 unprovided for; this, we have no 
doubt, will soon be raised by agents.’’ 

The Commencement at Waterville College, Maine, was held August 3.— 
Fourteen gentlemen received the degree of A. B., and seven that of A. M.— 
Rey. Dr. Babcock having resigned the presidency, on account of ill health, Rev. 
R. E. Pattison, pastor of the First Baptist Church in Providence, was elected 
President. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions.—The Board held its annu- 
al meeting at Hartford, Conn., April 27. The following is a summary of the 
annual Report: 


‘<The number of missions conducted by the Board, is twenty-three, two of 
which have been commenced since the last annual meeting; and the number 
of stations, thirty-four, of which ten have been located within the year. The 
number of missionaries and assistant missionaries, laboring at these stations, 
or on their way to them, is one hundred and thirty-two, exclusive of about 
thirty native assistants in the printing department. Fifty-three of these are 
preachers, and six are printers. Thirty-two missionaries and assistants have 
entered on the service of the Board, and three have left; one native assistant 
has been dismissed; three missionaries and three native assistants have died. 
There are, also, three domestic agencies and one foreign agency. The num- 
ber of churches is twenty-one; of schools reported to the Board, twenty-eight; 
of baptisms, on profession of faith, two hundred and thirty-two. 

‘* Five presses have been in operation, and three, including a lithographic 
press and a power-press, have been added during the year; fonts of type, in 
English, Karen, Burman and Taling, have been procured; fonts of Chinese, 
Siamese and Shan have been ordered, and are in a course of preparation; and 
more than twenty-three hundred reams of printing paper, with a proportionate 
supply of other printing materials, have been sent out. 

‘* The revision of the Bible in Burmese had been nearly finished, and the 
printing of the third and last volume commenced, in June, 1835. The whole 
Bible was undoubtedly completed before the close of the year, and is now in 
circulation among the people. The Taling New Testament was prepared, al- 
so, in June, as far as the end of the 2d Corinthians, the Karen dictionary en- 
larged, the Karen Testament commenced, and several Burman, Taling and 
Karen tracts printed, the gospel by Matthew translated and printed in Siamese, 
and, partly, in Shawanoe, and the gospel by John, with extracts from Mat- 
thew and Mark, in Creek. Translations have, also, been made, the past year, 
into Cherokee and Ojibwa, and works prepared and printed in several other 
Indian languages. ‘The number of pages printed since the close of 1833, of 
tracts and translations of Scripture, prepared by missionaries of the Board, in 
fourteen languages, is more than 7,000,000. ‘The Shawanoe Sun, a monthly 
periodical, has, also, been printed in Shawanoe and English, and about 1200 
additional copies of the Missionary Magazine have been put into circulation. 
Preparations are in progress for the establishment of a new mission, and five 
mission families have been received under the patronage of the Board, to en- 
ter on their labors the current year.”’ 


The amount received by the Treasurer, during the year, from all sources, 
was $59,770 15. The expenditures exceeded the receipts more than 
$20,000. 
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American Baptist Home Mission Society.—The Society held its annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, June 7. The Society have under their direction one 
hundred and fifteen missionaries and agents, in fourteen States, two Territo- 
ries and two Provinces. ‘The Treasurer’s Report, embracing a period of near- 
ly fourteen months, stated the receipts to be $16,910 15, and the expenditures 
$15,913 98. Principal officers of the Society, Hon. Heman Lincoln, Presi- 
dent; Rev. Jonathan Going, D. D., and Rev. Luther Crawford, Corresponding 
Secretaries, William R. Martin, Esq., Treasurer. 


American Bible Society.—The 20th anniversary of the Society was held 
May 12. The receipts, during the year, were $104,899 45, and the expen- 
ditures, $107,910 93. ‘There were distributed, during the year, 221,694 
copies of the Bible or of the New Testament, making the whole number issued 
since the formation of the Society, 1,989,430. The sum of $45,000 was ap- 
propriated, the last year, for the printing and circulating of the Scriptures in 
foreign countries. At the meeting of the Society for the choice of officers, says 
a New-York paper, ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Cone, pastor of the Oliver Street Baptist Church, 
rose and said, it was known to all, that the Board had passed certain resolutions 
on the subject of translations, concerning which there had been a serious division 
of sentiment. For the purpose of having an expression of the sense of the So- 
ciety, respecting those resolutions, it would be gratifying to him, if some broth- 
er would move that those resolutions be approved. No one appearing to make 
the motion, Mr. C. said, he was constrained to move, himself, that they be 
disapproved. ‘This motion was seconded. Dr. Milnor stated, with great 
courtesy, that these resolutions had been passed by the Board, and extensive 
appropriations made under them to-various missionary bodies, all of which have 
been thankfully accepted, and the principles fully approved, except by the 
Baptist brethren, whose views of truth and duty were such, that they could 
not conscientiously comply. Mr. Cone replied, that such was exactly the state 
of the case. The question was then put and lost, only a few voices being 
heard in the affirmative.’’—Mr. Cone has since resigned the office of Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Society, which he had held for several years. 


American Tract Society.—The anniversary was held May 11. Receipts, 
$105,000. New publications, 55, making the whole number of the Society’s 
publications, 827. Printed, during the year, 101,293,584 pages; total printed 
since the formation of the Society, 711,853,750 pages. Circulated, during the 
year, 72,480,229 pages; total, since the Society was formed, 614 ,790,076.— 
The Society has printed, during the year, besides tracts, 247,972 volumes. 
The whole number of auxiliaries is 1180. The sum of $35,000 was appro- 
priated, during the year, for the distribution of tracts in foreign countries. 


American Sunday School Union.—The anniversary was held in Philadel- 
phia, May 24. Receipts, $72,524 10. Number of new publications, during 
the year, 47. The total number of volumes, cards, &c., printed, 1,004,852, 
equal to nearly 73,000,000 pages. 


American and Foreign Bible Society.—A Society, with this title, was 
formed by a number of Baptist ministers and others, at the Oliver Street Bap- 
tist meeting-house, New-York, May 12. The first and second articles of the 
Constitution are: 

Arricte I. The designation of this Society shall be, the AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, the single object of which shall be, to 
promote a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures, in the most faithful ver- 
sions that can be procured. 

Arricue II. This Society shall add its efforts to those employed by other 
Societies in circulating the Scriptures, according to its ability, in all lands, 
whether Christian, Mahomedan, or Pagan. 
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The Rev. Spencer H. Cone was elected President; Rev. Charles G. Som- 
mers, Corresponding Secretary; and William Colgate, Esq., Treasurer. The 
following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, 'That the first annual meeting of the Society be held in Philadel- 
phia, the last Wednesday in April, 1837, and that the doings of this meeting 
and of the Society be submitted to such brethren from different parts of the 
United States as may then and there meet in Convention, for the purpose of 
securing the combined and concentrated action of the denomination in the Bible 
cause. 


In connexion with the preceding account of the formation of the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, we republish the following notice, issued by the 
Committee appointed at the meeting in Hartford, to make arrangements for a 
Convention at Philadelphia, in April next: 


‘The undersigned, as the Committee above-mentioned, have to announce to 
the public, along with the doings of the Conference at Hartford, that the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, at their anniversary on the 12th of May last, approved of 
the doings of their Managers, which cut off all reasonable hope of further aid 
in publishing translations made on the principles which we have ever felt bound 
to adopt, in giving to the heathen the Holy Scriptures. In accordance with our 
instructions, we, therefore, call on individuals, churches, associations and other 
bodies, either formed or to be formed, to take immediate measures for raising 
funds, now greatly needed for the Bengalee New Testament, the Orissa Scrip- 
tures and the Chinese versions, as well as the Burman, Siamese and Karen 
translations, and for securing a full representation, at the proposed Convention, 
in Philadelphia, on the last Wednesday in April, 1837. 

‘«* And whereas, at a large meeting of delegates and friends of Bible distri- 
bution, held in the Oliver Street Baptist meeting-house, in New-York, May 12th 
and 13th, a Society was formed for this object, denominated the ‘ American 
and Foreign Bible Society,’ the first meeting of which is to be held at the tine 
and place of the proposed Convention, with a view of conforming its organiza- 
tion to the wishes of the delegates who shall be there assembled; we avail 
ourselves of the present occasion, to direct the attention of all interested, to 
this incipient organization, as an important measure for the accomplishment of 
the objects contemplated in our appointment. And we earnestly entreat those 
who desire to aid in the diffusion of the Word of Life, to forward, as promptly 
as may be, their contributions for this object, either to the Treasurer of this 
Society, in New-York, or to that of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, at 
Boston. 

Ws. T. BRANTLY, 
Spencer H. Cone, 
Rurvs Bascock, Jr., > Committee. 
JoNATHAN GOING, 
Joun L. DaGe, 
** Philadelphia, May 27th, 1836.” 


[From the American Baptist. ] 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, MADE BY BAPTIST MISSIONARIES. 


During the discussion of the Bible Question, many doubts were expressed, 
even by our own brethren, as to the character of versions of the Scriptures 
made by Baptist missionaries in Asia. This induced me to write to England, 
for authentic information on the subject, and the following extracts from letters 
now on file, at the Baptist Missionary Rooms, London, will effectually remove 
those doubts from the ingenuous minds which have hitherto entertained them. 

Spencer H. Cone. 
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**October 13, 1813. 
To Rev. Joseph Hughes, Secretary of British and Foreign Bible Society. 
«In a letter which I lately received from Dr. Carey, he mentions hav- 
ing received one from you, inquiring in what way certain words were rendered 
in their translations. He wished me to inform you, that they had rendered 
baptizo by a word that signifies ‘to immerse;’ and episcopos by a word that 
signifies ‘ an overseer.’ ANDREW FuLuER.”’ 


Extract of a Letter from Dr. Marshman, to Rev. Andrew Fuller, Secretary 

of the Baptist Missionary Society, dated ** November 23, 1812. 

** No Eastern version has left baptizo and episcopos untranslated. Not the 
Tamul, nor the Cingalese, nor the Persian, nor even the Chinese version, made 
formerly by the Jesuits, which Dr. Morrison carried with him from England. 
Even that renders, ‘ He was baptized,’ ‘ He received washing,’ or ‘ a washing,’ 
which Morrison has not altered, in the copy of the Acts, which he has edited 
and published.”” 


QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 

Bera Jacons, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
East Cambridge, Mass., was killed by being 
thrown from a chaise, Sabbath morning, 
May 22, aged 52. 

Water Warper, at Clarksville, Missouri, 
April 6. 

Wicuram Raw irs, in Franklin county,Ten., 
May 2, in the 74th year of his age. 

WituraM B. Ketty, at » June 9. 

Joun H. Wacker, near Monroe, Geo., June 
19, aged 74. 

Wiut1aM E. Asurton, at Philadelphia, July 26. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Levi L. Hit, at New-Baltimore, Greene co., 
N. Y., May 11. 

“a M. Stickney, at Lyons Farms, N. J., 

ay 7. 

Atrrep Compton, at Goshen Baptist Church, 
Chester county, Penn., May 14. 

Ase Fewcn, at New-Gloucester, Me., May 


A.rrep Oscoop, at Greenville, Green coun- 
ty, N. Y., May 21. 

Wicuram H. H. Dwyre, at Windham, Lu- 
cerne county, Penn., May 6. 

Humenrey H. Wuippce, at Amity, Alleg- 
hany county, N. Y., Feb. 19. 

Wraicnt Lancaster, at Hartford, Pulaski 
county, Geo., June 8. 

Joun D. Moopy, at the May River Baptist 
Church, in the District of Beaufort, 8. C., 
May 15. 

Georce J. Canceton, as Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church, Andover, Mass., June 15. 

Hopes, at Conway, N. H., June 12. 

Dante C. Warr, at Homer, Cortland coun- 
ty, N. Y., June 3. 

Sivas Morse, at Portage, N. Y., Jan. 19. 

— W. Warren, at Sparta, N. Y., May 

James Satmon, at Angelica village, N. Y. 
about June 10. 7 ™ ‘ 

James Nickerson, and Tuomas Houston, 
at Cazenovia, N. Y., June 23. 

Wituram M. Doourttie, at Greenville, 
Green county, N. Y., July 13. 

Tuomas F. Keercuin, at New-Britain, 
Bucks county, Penn., June 28. 





ApranaM Manren, at Oxford, Butler county, 
Ohio, June 25. 

Mican A, Lang, in Wilkes county, Geo., 
June 17. 

A. P. Braptey, at Mound Bloff Baptist 
Church, Mississippi, early in April. 

Curistian BrincKEeRHOOF, at Harpersfield, 
Delaware county, N. Y., June 22. 

a H. Srencer, at Wantage, N. J., 
uly 13. 

Pues Erwin, at Stillwater Church, Ohio, 
uly 6. 

mean Haren, in Evans, Erie county, N. Y., 
July 16. 

Hiram Lecroy, at Double Spring Baptist 
Church, 8. C., July 1. 

Davip Cottins, at Cobleshill and Fulton, 
N. Y., July 13. 

Joun Ke tty, at Norwalk, Ohio, June 26. 

Wiiram Hitt, and Martin Batt, at Beth- 
— Church, Laurens District, 8. C., Ju- 
y 23. 


CONSTITUTION OF CHURCHES. 
At Graham’s Station, Meigs county, Ohio, 
April 10. 
At East Randolph, Mass., May 10. 
At Plaistow, N. H., about June 1. 
At Conway, N. H., June 12. 
In Brown county, Ohio, in May last. 
At Chelsea, Mass., June 26. 
At Fort Plain and Canajoharie, N. Y., July 


2, 
At Constantia, N. Y., June 28. 
At Hawkesville, Ken., about Ist of July. 
At Colchester, Conn., August 4. ; 
At Portland, Maine, the Free Street Baptist 
Church, August 11. 


DEDICATIONS. 

At Troy, Penn., June 2. 

At East Machias, Maine, June 1. : 

At Balligomingo Creek, 13 miles from Phila- 
delphia, July 30. 

At Norwalk, Ohio, June 26. 

At Colchester, Conn., August 4. 

At Harpswell Neck, Maine, August 4. 

At West Gardiner, Maine, July 20. 

At Portland, Maine, the house of the Free 
Street Baptist Church, August 11. 


Erratum.—On page 364, third line from bottom, for ‘‘ state” read ‘“ stab.” 
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